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Notes. 
VOLUME NINTH OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Of this continuation, which is left out of all the 

later editions, Budgell, whose information was 

| pretty certain to be correct, tells a story in his 
Bee, vol. i. p. 27. (Lond. 1733, 8vo.) : 


“When the old Spectator was laid down by those 
| hands which at first composed it, the paper was imme- 
diately set on foot again by some of the greatest wits 
in England, several of whose writings of different kinds 
had been received with the utmost applause by the 
public; yet even these gentlemen, to their great sur- 
prise, found the thing would not do, and had the good 
sense not only to drop their design, but to conceal their 
names. The late Mr. Addison said, upon this occa- 
sion, that he looked upon the undertaking to write 
Spectators to be like the attempt of Penelope's lovers 
to shoot in the bow of Ulysses; who soon found that 
| nobody could shoot well in that bow but the hand 

which used to draw it.” 


Now, who were these contributors, whom 
| Budgell styles “some of the greatest wits in 
England ?” Mr. William Bond, who it appears 

was the editor, speaks of “two excellent essays 
being presented to him by a friend celebrated for 
his vast genius, and who furnished, I won’t say the 
former Spectator, but the Tatler, with a better 
fame than they would perhaps have obtained if he 
had not lent his hand.” ‘This seems to point at 
Swift; and if so, which are the two papers he con- 
tributed? Dr. Drake “cannot discover a single 
| paper in the smallest degree entitled to the appel- 
eo of witty” (Essays on the Rambler, &c., vol. i. 
p. 30.); and Alexander Chalmers observes ( Brilish 
| Essayists, vol. vi. Pref., p.73., edit. 1802) of this 
continuation, that it is far “inferior to the spurious 
Tatler, and indeed to any imitation whatever of 
| the works of Steele and Addison.” In these 
opinions I do not altogether concur, and, without 
denying its general inferiority to the preceding 
eight volumes, yet still think it deserving of being 
included in any edition of the Spectator. The 
eighth volume, in which the genius of Addison had 
blazed almost more brightly as it approximated to 
| the close of his work, and in which he had no 
regular assistance except that of Budgell (Bee, 
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vol. ii. p. 854.), terminated Dec. 20, 1714. 
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On | clothes into articles of food and other necessaries. 


Monday, January 3, 1715, the first number of the | The letter W is, however, subjoined to this paper. 


ninth volume appeared, in a folio size, similar to 
that of the preceding volumes, printed for Edward 
Powell, instead of S. Buckley and J. ‘Tonson, who 
had printed the eighth volume. 
the 54th No. of the ninth volume is a note: 


At the end of 


« N.B.— My readers having been several times dis- | 


appointed of the Spectator, which they bave given me 
so good reason to believe they are pleased with, I 
have in gratitude taken care to remedy that neglect by 
chusing diligent Mrs. Burleigh for my publisher.” 


It is thenceforward printed and sold by R. Bur- 
leigh in Amen Corner. -It closed on Wednesday, 
August 24, 1715, and contains in all, as originally 
published in folio, sixty-two numbers, not fifty- 
nine as Chalmers, or sixty-one as Dr. Drake has 
mentioned. The last. number seems singularly 
enough to have escaped the attention of the pub- 
lisher who collected the whole into a volume. In 
the seventh edition of the ninth volume (Dubl. 
1735, 12mo.), the last number is 695, answering 
to 61 of the folio edition. In the original folio, of 
which I possess a copy, there are no letters or 
signatures at the end of the different papers to 
designate the several writers. These, it appears, 
were afterwards added when the numbers were 
collected into a volume. The letter B is sub- 
joined to twenty-six numbers, W to six, O to 
four, L to three, M to two, and IB, TW, G, 
N T, WB, S, and H, to one number each. If B 
be intended for the editor, William Bond, he was 
by no means so inferior a writer as he has been 


represented. He afterwards joined Aaron Hill in 


Jas. Crossiry. 





READINGS IN SHAKSPEARE, NO. VI. 


“ Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them.” 
Hamlet's Soliloquy. 
A sea of troubles is, in this passage, one of those 
doubtful expressions of which the genuineness is 
necessarily suspected, because of incongruity with 
the context; while in itself it is sufficiently po- 


| etical and harmonious to satisfy the ear more than 


the Plain Dealer, and incurring the ire of Pope | 


was pilloried in the Dunciad. There is a most 
touching letter from him in the Prompter (6th 
June, 1735), a periodical of unfrequent occur- 
rence, of which I have a copy, predicting his own 


death whilst acting Lusignin in the tragedy of 


Zara, and which, when the play came to be per- 
formed, really occurred. This letter has not been 
noticed in the Biographia Dramatica, or Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary, article “Bond,” but 
ought certainly to be given at length in any future 
life of him. The ninth volume of the Spectator, 
which he edited, deserves, perhaps, more attention 
than it has hitherto received; and it would be 
desirable to ascertain the contributors as far as it 
can be done, amongst whom Aaron Hill, I have 
no doubt, will be found to be one. Dr. George 
Sewell, we are told, in Cibber’s Lives of the Poets 
(vol. iv. p. 188.), “ was concerned in writing the 
ninth ek a of the Spectator,” but there is no 
particular reference to the papers which he fur- 
meshed. I cannot but think that I trace Swift in 
the paper No. 4, in the folio, and No. 639. in the 
collected edition, in which a poor man gives a 
humorous account of the metamorphosis of his 


it offends the sense. 

Hence, to have a chance of success, any pro- 
posal for its alteration must present a more than 
ordinary combination of appositeness and proba- 
bility; and hence the several alterations hitherto 
proposed have all failed, because none of them 
presented a sufficiently close resemblance to the 
existing word to justify the supposition of a mis- 
print. 

Pope proposed the substitution of a siege : 

“ To take arms against a siege of troubles.” 
Warburton proposed assail : 
“ To take arms against assail of troubles.” 


And, in an old copy of the 4th folio, now before 


me, the line is thus corrected (in MS. writing of 


the true time-browned, rusty-iron, hue) : 
“ To take arms against assailing troubles,” 


accompanied by this unassuming marginal note, 
“ So changed by some to preserve y° metaphor.” 
Theobald, Johnson, Steevens, Malone, and 


| others, who support the present reading, have 
| thrown away great pains and learning to prove, 





what no person denies, that “a sea of troubles” is 
in itself a perfectly correct and intelligible me- 
taphor; but they have not attempted to explain 
the real difficulty, that to take arms against a sea 
neither presents an intelligible idea in itself, nor 
assists in carrying on the general allusion to 
offensive and defensive warfare. They do not 
even explain in what sense arms should be un- 
derstood, whether as artificial weapons, like Dame 
Partington’s broom, or as the natural appendages 
of the human frame, as interpreted by the Spanish 
translator of Hamlet — 
“ Aponer los brazos 4 este torrente de calamidades.” 


Slings and arrows are figurative of armed ag- 
gression, against which to have recourse to arms 
in opposition is a natural sequence of idea; but 
if these arms are to be directed against a sea of 
troubles, the sequence is broken, and the whole 
allusion becomes obscffre and uncertain. Here it 


is that sound steps in in default of sense, and the 
superficial examiner is satisfied. 
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But the whole image is that of a possé of evils 
thronging to assail us in this life — a mortal coil, 
as it is afterwards called, in opposition to the im- 
mortal coil after death of ills we know not of — 
this attack we may put an end to, or “ shufile off,” 
by taking arms against it, scilicet, “a bare bod- 
kin!” ‘Thus the very necessity of the context 
plainly exacts some word expressive of tumultuous 
attack ; and such a word we obtain, bearing pre- 
cisely that meaning, by the slight alteration of a 
sea into assay. 

It is singular that this word assay, which fulfils 
in so remarkable a degree all the prescribed con- 
ditions, should have been overlooked by Pope and 
Warburton; but it is still more singular that 
lexicographers, amongst the several definitions 
they have ascribed to it, should have failed to in- 
clude that one peculiar meaning — charge, or 
onset — which renders it so appropriate. 

Because that meaning is supported by numerous 
examples in the old writers, nay, it is even de- 
ducible from some of the passages cited by these 
lexicographers themselves. 

Thus, Dr. Johnson's fourth definition is “ trial 
by danger or distress, difficulty, hardship,” to illus- 
trate which these lines are cited from Spenser : 

« She heard with patience all unto the end, 
And strove to master sorrowful assay.” 
But here, not one of the definitions suit the pas- 
sage ; on the contrary, the plain meaning of assay 
is access (in the medical sense), which again is sy- 
nonymous with attack. 





As to probability of substitution, an equally 
close approximation exists between assay and a 
sea, as in the similar case of asters and as stars; 
nor is it at all certain that even in sound the vowels 
a and e were so distinctive in those days as they 
are in our own. If, therefore, asay were spelt, as 
was often the case, with a single s, a simple mis- 
conception on the printer's part would sufliciently 
account for the substitution. 

But the most cogent presumption that assay is 
the right word, arises from its true Shakspearian 
Jitness. “A siege,” “assail,” “ assailing,” would, 
it is true, satisfy the bare exigency of the context ; 
but none of them would assist and further it as 
assay does. ‘That word has all the meaning of the 
others, with the additional sense, peculiar to itself, 
of thronging, or simultaneous, onset: and as the 
illustration of one passage in Shakspeare generally 
leads to the better understanding of another, so this 
peculiar sense of assay assists in the interpretation 
of another expression in the same play (King’s 


| soliloquy, Act III. Sc. 3.), where “make assay” 


receives great force and beauty if interpreted 
“throng to the rescue :” 
“© limed soul ; that struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged! Help, angels, make assay !” 
Therefore I think a sufficient case is made out 


to justify the reading I now propose, viz. : 


In Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, the fifth de- | 


finition of assay is, “the attempt, the moment of 
doing it.” 1 do not profess to understand the last 
branch of this definition, but the lines illustrative 
of it are these : 

“ And ryght as he was at assaye, 

Hys lyking vanysht all awaye.” 

in which, also, the plain meaning of assaye would 
appear to be onslaught or attack. 

In other examples the same meaning might be 
fairly contended for in preference to those usually 
attributed to them, viz. in Milton: 

“ Many a hard assay 
Of dangers, and adversities, and pains.” 
And in this very play of Hamlet, where Fortin- 
bras 

* Makes vow before his uncle never more 

To give th’ assay of arms against your majesty.” 
But it is by Spenser we find the word most fre- 
quently used, and its meaning most plainly indi- 
cated — 

“ They ’gan with all their weapons him assay, 
And rudely stroke at him on every side.” 

Faerie Queene, v. ii. 
And now they doe so sharply him assay, 
That they his shield in peeces battred have.” 
Faerie Queene, v. xi. 


“ Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against assaye of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them.” 


A.E.B. 


THE FIRST GENUINE EDITION OF JUNIUS'S LETTERS. 


I have received the letter of Franciscus. As 
space is precious, it is not necessary to publish it ; 
the greater part being merely a minute description 
of an edition of Junius’s Letters, which he erro- 
neously assumes that I have not seen; which he 
describes, according to the title-page, as pub- 
lished by “ H. S. Woodfall,” without date, and as 
containing a Table of Contents and an elaborate 
Index (extending, he says, over nineteen pages ; 
meaning, I presume, nineteen leaves —thirty-eight 
pages) — which edition he has ever considered the 
first, and which, “ speaking like Junius,” he does 
not “scruple to affirm” is “ the first and only au- 
thentic edition.” 

Now, I must observe that my former correspon- 
dence arose out of the piratical copies in the 
London Library, to which you directed my at- 
tention, and that I confined myself exclusively 
to the piratical editions which preceded the pub- 





| lication of “the author's edition,” and made no 


further reference to any edition published by 
H. S. Woodfall than was required for the illustra- 
tion of my subject. 1, however, am quite willing 
to give my reasons for the incidental assertion to 
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which he refers; only reminding him and you (I | (5th March), wherein he acknowled 


return his letter) that his proofs to the contrary 
amount to this, and no more, —“ I ever thought so, | 
and think so still:” according to which form of | 
logic I might, with equal ay and more truth, | 
affirm that the edition to which he refers was the 
last published with the name of H. S. Woodfall in 
the title-page. 

The first genuine edition — “the author's,” as 
Junius calls it —was published on the 3rd March, 
1772. Of that there can be no doubt. (See ante, 
p. 224.) Junius, we know, was very angry at the 
delay which had taken place in the publication of | 
“the author's edition.” “In Private Letter No. 51. 
(Jan. 10th) he says: “I am truly concerned to 
see the publication of the book so long delayed.” 
In No. 55. (17th February) he reiterates his sur- 
prise and regret: “I could not have conceived it | 

sible that you could protract the publication so 
ong. At this time, particularly before Mr. Saw- 
bridge’s motion, it would have been of singular 
use. You have trifled too long with public ex- 
pectation.” Thus stimulated, Woodfall appears 
to have roused himself. If he could publish * be- 
fore Sawbridge’s motion,” it might be of “ singular 
use,” and would certainly gratify Junius; and it 
appears from P. L. No. 57. (29th February), that 
Junius was gratified at the possibility that it 
would, could, or might be done. It was, however, 
in sporting phrase, a neck-and-neck affair. Thus 
in the Public Advertiser of the 3rd of March, it is 
announced by advertisement, Junius's Letters are 
“this day published ;” and in same paper the fol- 
lowing figures as first paragraph of news : —“ We 
have authority to assure the public that Mr. Saw- 
bridge’s motion for shortening the duration of 
Parliaments will be made to-morrow.” 

Had the edition published on this 3rd of March 
a Table of Contents and an Index ? If it had no@, 
the question is decided against the “ affirm” of 
Franciscus. I think it had not, and for these 
reasons : — 

It was just before the 3rd of February that such 
Table and Index were first mentioned; and Junius, 
no doubt frightened by any possible apology for 
further delay, immediately protested against them. 
Junius was for publication — immediate publica- 
tion; and he knew, what we all know, that an 
“elaborate index” of thirty-eight pages, such as 
was evidently contemplated, and did eventually 
appear, was not to be hurried out in a moment, 
or completed as soon as it was thought of and de- 
cided on. Further, though the advertisements of 


the edition published on the 3rd of March are 
more than usually minute in their description, 
tney make no mention whatever of Table of Con- 
tents or Index ; and I have three copies of the 
edition of “1772,” one in the original marble 
covers “sewed,” without either: and, conclusive 
as I believe, Junius says in the very letter, No. 59. 





the receipt 
of the “sewed” copies: “If the vellum books are 
not yet bound, I would wait for the Inder. If 
they are, let me know by a line in P.A.” This, 
I think, is proof that the first edition, or first issue 
of first edition, had no Index ; and that disposes of 
Franciscus and his “ affirm.” 

As Lam on this subject, I may as well help to 
solve the question, when the Table of Contents 
and Index were published ? although a few inci- 
dental notices are ali I have to offer. 

The following is the “line in P. A.” of the 6th 
March, in answer to Junius’s letter and instruc- 


| tions of the 5th :—“ They are not in hand, there- 


fore pirEecTions shall be punctually complied with.” 
After this there appears to have been some private 
communication from Woodfall, to the effect, I sup- 
pose, that the Index would take time in preparing, 
as Junius replies, No. 61. (3rd May): “I am in 
no manner of hurry about the books.” 

I indeed believe that the first intimation we have 
of a perfect copy of any edition (I mean with 
Table of Contents and Index) is in Woodfall’s 
letter, No. 64. (7th March, 1773), and the proba- 
bilities are that the delay had been consequent on 
the time required to prepare the Index, which was 
to be inserted therein according to the instructions 
of Junius, No.59. From the expressions in that 
letter, it might not unreasonably be inferred that 
Junius had not, and could not, have seen a copy of 
either Contents or Index ; for Woodfall says: “ If 
the manner of the Contents and Index are not 
agreeable to you, they shall be done over again, 
according to any directions you shall please to 
favour me with.’ 

Whether the Table of Contents and Index were 
first issued with a new edition, or added to copies 
which remained on hand of the first edition, I can- 
not say. I believe that H. S. Woodfall issued 
more than one literal reprint, observing the same 
forms, and using the same type; so that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the one from the other. I only 
know that I have two copies with Table of Con- 
tents and Index, and with the engraved title-page 
of “1772.” 

I come now to the edition respecting which 
Franciscus does not “scruple to affirm.” First, 
let me ask you, who are experienced in such mat- 
ters, whether an edition takes rank according to 
—— of printing or of publication? for on this, 

suspect, turns the question whether the edition 
to which he refers is to be considered as the fourth, 
fifth, fortieth or fiftieth. The facts I take to be 
these. Some few years since, on clearing out the 
accumulations from the warehouses of Mr. George 
Woodfall, there was found an edition of Junius’s 
Letters, which apparently had been printed at some 
dull season for a future demand, then stowed away 
and forgotten. These piles of paper were imme- 
diately despatched to one of the trade auctions, 
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with the old copperplates of the title-pages, and | « ‘There are three despatches given by Miiffling in 
sold. The purchaser, as I believe, had the old | the appendix to his memoirs, in which the execution 
date erased from the copper, and reissued copies to | of Napoleon is urged on the Duke of Wellington by 
the trade without a date: and there is an end of a | Blucher; they are signed by Gneisenau, and leave no 
mystery, and, as I believe, of the “ first edition” of doubt of the determination to revenge the bloodshed of 
Fraxciscus. _ J. | the war on the cause of it, had he fallen into the hands 
of the Prussian commander. Blucher’s fixed idea was 
that the Emperor should be executed on the very spot 
NOTES ON NEWSPAPERS. | where the Due d’Enghien was put to death, The last 
despatch yields an unwilling assent to the Duke of 
I occasionally see literary and other paragraphs | Wellington’s remonstrances, and calls his interference 
in the newspapers which, though of more than | ‘ dramatic magnanimity,’ which the Prussian head- 
passing interest, are soon utterly lost and for- | quarters did not at all comprehend. Probably but 
gotten in those trackless seas of print. One such | few Frenchmen are aware of the existence of this cor- 
{ send herewith as a specimen, and would suggest respondence, or that it is an historical fact Napoleon's 
whether it might not be made compatible with | life was saved by his rival, whom it cost no small em 
editorial duties to collect and give permanent life pa ae . — i pete vr Po om « o* + Se 
to these interesting “waifs and strays.” Your | ina Rec an oo Be lie ‘Se t — _ 
readers might also be requested to assist, especially | ° ee ee 














from the provincial papers. J. Mp. 
“The following passage from the memoirs of the Flinor Aates, 
Jate General vy. Miiffling, written by himself, under 
the title of Aus meinem Leben, will perhaps at this Christmas-day on a Thursday.—In an old 
moment be read with some interest. Miuffling was | m preserved among the Harleian MSS. in the 
the agent of all communications between the head- | British Museum, occurs the following superstition 
quarters of Blucher and the Duke of Wellington | connected with the falling of Christmas-day on a 
during the march of the allies on Paris, after the Thursday : 
return of Napoleon from Elba: : 
“* During the march (after the battle of Waterloo) vo oe pt a = bpd be, 
Blucher had once a chance of taking Napoleon pri- ta y bam nap my sy 
soner, which he was very anxious to do; from the A 4 nd a oS ae wee 4 hick : 
French Commissioners who were sent to him to pro- Te -” es om Ager pe yom . 
pose an armistice, he demanded the delivery of Na- ees pene os ah i 8 , oi — 
poleon to him as the first condition of the negociations. TI serdpaenadhy sepenes 4 fe endo’ y ‘il 
I was charged by Marshal Blucher to represent to mine reed Pres pr n di * i. kill ’ 
the Duke of Wellington that the Congress of Vienna | 1 fauk id h woe a u eo 
had declared Napoleon outlawed, and that he was de- I pe " h as Gy See i fo be, 
termined to have him shot the moment he fell into his ot dead por — wood pee 
hands, Yet he wished to know from the Duke what a : he my > Ba ne stable, 
he thought of the matter; for if he (the Duke) had Whe. ™ bys —  aitiead = nut 
the same intentions, the Marshal was willing to act H shall ~~ eaoee a od 
with him in carrying them into effect. And if : “a a . aes atid wut 5 
“* The Duke looked at me rather astonished, and I "ah gi sckly ; = md lide ie 
began to dispute the correctness of the Marshal's in- on ay a 
terpretation of the proclamation of Vienna, which was | The prophecy regarding the first six lines has 
not at all intended to authorise or incite to the murder | been fulfilled; it remains to be seen whether the 
of Napoleon; he believed, therefore, that no right to | rest will be so or not. Ww. 


shoot him in case he should be made prisoner of war 
could be founded on this document, and he thought | 
the position both of himself and the Marshal towards 
Napoleon, since the victory had been won, was too s 
high to permit such an act to be committed. I had “ wenn ICVs lerraryes 
felt all the force of the Duke’s arguments before I de- | xeneLMo DeVoVIr.” 


livered the message I had very unwillingly undertaken, The large capitals were a quaint device to re- 
and was therefore not inclined to oppose them. “I present, in Roman numerals, the year in which the 


therefore,” continued the Duke, 6s wish my friend and | recasting of the bell took place, i668. J. Noaxs. 
colleague to see this matter in the light I do; such an | 


act would give our names to history stained by a | Worcester. 

crime, and posterity would say of us, they were not | " , : 
worthy to be his conquerors; the more so, as such a | Cheshire Proverbs and P. roverbial Sayings. — 
deed is useless, and can have no object.” Of these ex- | From a collection I have seen, it would appear 
pressions, I only used enough to dissuade Blucher | that Cheshire is famed for its proverbs and pro- 


from his intention,’ t verbial sayings, which to a stranger in that county 


Chronogram.—On a bell at Clifton-on-Teme, 
| Worcestershire, is this inscription : 
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require an explanation. Can any of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” explain the following : — 
Nichils in nine nooks [i.e. nothing at all. — 
Ray.). 
But when, quoth Kettle to his mare. 
He's a velvet true heart. 

*Maxfield measure, heap, and thrutch [thrust]. 
Peter of Wood, church and mills are all his, 
To be bout [i.e. without, as Barrow was.— 

Ray.}. 
It is time to yoke when the cart comes to the 
caples. 

*As fair as Lady Done. 

*To lick it up like Lim hay. 


Bk. 2. ch, xxviii. —“ If I believe that Sempronia 
digged Titus out of the parsley-bed (as they used to 
tell children). . . ” 


Has this bit of folk lore received due consider- 
ation in your pages ? 

Bk. 3. ch. xi., near end. — “ Methinks it not unrea- 
sonable that [in dictionaries] words standing for things 
which are known and distinguished by their outward 
shapes, should be expressed by little draughts and 
prints of them.” 


| When was Locke's suggestion first adopted ? 


Bk. 4. ch. xv., end.—Is not this story usually 


| told of the King of Bantam, not Siam ? 


Like Goodyer’s pig, never well but when doing | 


mischief. 
He stands like Mumphazard. 
*Stopford law, no stake, no draw. 


Malta. 


[Those with an asterisk prefixed are explained in 
Grose’s Provincial Glossary. | 


Matter-of-fact Epitaph. —Mr. Thos. Hammond, 
parish clerk of Ashford, in Kent, was a good man, 
and an excellent backgammon player; and what 
is singular, was succeeded in office, on his demise, 
by a man of the name of Trice. 

“ By a change of the dye 
On his back here doth lie, 
Our most audible clerk Mr. Hammond, 
Tho’ he bore many men, 
Till three score and ten, 
Yet, at length, he by Death is backgammon‘d. 
But hark, neighbours, hark ! 
Here again comes the clerk, 
By a hit very lucky and nice, 
With Death we're now even, 
He just stept up to heaven, 
And is with us again in a Taice.” 


W. 


Queries. 


QUERIES ON LOCKE'S “ESSAY ON THE UNDER- 
STANDING.” 


Bk. 2. ch. xiv. —“T leave it to others to judge 
whether it be not probable that our ideas do, while we 
are awake, succeed one another in our minds at certain 
distances, not much unlike the images in the inside of 
a lanthorn turned round by the heat of a candle.” 


What is the exact toy alluded to? 


Bk. 2. ch. xxvii.—* I once met a man who was per- 
suaded his soul had been the soul of Soerates; how 
reasonably, I will not dispute ; this I know, that in the 


passed for a very rational man, and the press hath shown 
that he wanted not parts or learning.” 


Is it known to whom Locke alludes ? 








| What is the origin of this phrase ? 


W.W. | 


Bk, 4. ch. xx.—*“ A man may more justifiably throw 
up cross and pile for his opinions.” 


A. A.D. 


Quotations in Locke wanted. — 
Bk. 2. ch. xiv.—** The answer of a great man to one 
who asked what time was, Si non rogas, intelligo.” 


| Quere S. Augustine ? 


post he filled, which was no inconsiderable one, he | 


Bk, 3. ch. ix. —“ Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi.” 
Bk. 4. ch. xx.—“ Non persuadebis, etiam si persuaseris,” 
Bk, 4. ch, xviii.—* Credo, quia impossibile est.” 


Quere Tertullian ? A. A.D. 





DISCOVERY OF THE BODY OF A BEHEADED MAN. 

A few weeks ago, in clearing out the ruins of 
an old chapel at Nuneham Regis in Warwickshire, 
which had been pulled down (all but the belfry 
tower) about forty years since, we thought it ne- 
cessary to trench the whole space, that we might 
more certainly mark out the boundaries of the 
building, as we wished to restore it in some mea- 
sure to its former state; it had been used as a 
stackyard, and a depository of rubbish by the 
tenants of the farm on which it was, ever since its 
dilapidation. We began to trench at the west 
end, and came on a great many bones and ske- 
letons, from which the coflins had crumbled away, 
till, finding the earth had been moved, we went 
deeper and discovered a leaden coflin quite per- 
fect, but without date or inscription of any kind ; 
there had been an outer wooden coffin which was 
decayed, but quantities of the black rotted wood 
were all round it. We cut the lead and folded 
back the top so as not to destroy it; beneath was 
a wooden coffin in good preservation, and also 
without any inscription. As soon as the leaden 
top was rolled back, a most overpowering aromatic 
smell diffused itself all over the place; we then 
unfastened the inner coffin, and found the body of 
a man embalmed with great care, and heaps of 
rosemary and aromatic leaves piled over him. On 
examining the body more closely we found it had 
been beheaded, the head was separately wrapped 
up in linen, and the linen shirt that covered the 
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body was drawn quite over the neck where the 
head had been cut off; the head was laid straight 
with the body, and where the joining of the neck 
and head should have been, it was tied round with 
a broad black ribbon. His hands were crossed on 
his breast, the wrists were tied with black ribbon, 
and the thumbs were tied together with black 
ribbon. He had a peaked beard, and a quantity 
of long brown hair curled and clotted with blood 


round his neck: the only mark on anything about | 
him was on the linen on his chest, just above | 


where his hands were crossed; on it were the 
letters T B worked in black silk. On trenching 
towards the chancel we came on four leaden 
coffins laid side by side, with inscriptions on each : 
one contained the body of Francis, Earl of Chi- 
chester and Lord Dunsmure, 1653; the next the 
body of Audrey, Countess of Chichester, 1652 ; 


another the body of Lady Audrey Leigh, their | 
daughter, 1640; and the fourth, the body of Sir | 


John Anderson, son of Lady Chichester by her 
first husband. We opened the coffin of Lady 
Audrey Leigh, and found her perfectly embalmed 
and in entire preservation, her flesh quite plump 


as if she were alive, her face very beautiful, her | 


hands exceedingly small and not wasted; she was 
dressed in fine linen trimmed all over with old 
point lace, and two rows of lace were laid flat 
across her forehead. She looked exactly as if she 
were lying asleep, and seemed not more than six- 
teen or seventeen years old; her beauty was very 
great; even her eyelashes and eyebrows were 
quite perfect, and her eyes were closed ; no part of 
her face or figure was at all fallen in. We also 
opened Lady Chichester’s coffin, but with her the 
embalming had apparently failed ; she was a ske- 
leton, though the coffin was half full of aromatic 
leaves: her hair, however, was as fresh as if she 
lived; it was long, thick, and as soft and glossy as 
that of a child, and of a perfect auburn colour. 


In trenching on one side of where the altar had | 


been, we found another leaden coffin with an in- 
scription. It contained the body of a Dame Marie 
Browne, daughter of one of the Leighs, and of 
Lady Marie, daughter to Lord Chancellor Brack- 
ley. This body was also quite perfect, and em- 
balmed principally with a very small coffee-co- 
loured seed, with which the coffin was nearly filled, 


and it also had so powerful a perfume that it filled | 


the whole place. The linen, ribbon, &c., were 
quite strong and good in all these instances, and 
remained so after exposure to the air: we kept a 

iece out of each coffin, and had it washed without 
its being at all destroyed. Young Lady Audrey 
had earrings in her ears, black enamelled serpents. 
The perfume of the herbs and gums used in em- 


balming them was so sickening, that we were all | 


ill after inhaling it, and most of the men employed 
in digging up the coffins were ill also. My ob- 
ject in sending this account is, if possible, to dis- 
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cover who the beheaded man is. The chapel is on 
the estate of Lord John Scott, who inherited it 
from his paternal grandmother the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, daughter of the Duke of Montagu, 
into whose family Nuneham Regis and other pos- 
sessions in Warwickshire came by the marriage of 
| his grandfather with the daughter of Lord Duns- 
mure, Earl of Chichester. L. M. M.R. 


“THE SPECTATOR,” NO. I., JUNE 13, 1716. 


Perhaps some of your bibliographical readers 
can state who was the projector and editor of the 
following periodical, and how many numbers of it 
were published. A copy of the first number is 
now before me. It is entitled The Spectator, 
No. L., with the following mottoes : 


“ Parve, (nee invideo) sine me, Liber, ibis in Urbem,” 
Ovid. 
I can smile, and murther while I smile.” 
Shakspeare, 
| It is dated “Wednesday, June 13, 1716.” In 
the first paragraph the writer thus speaks of him- 
self : 

“ Least doubt may arise concerning my abilities, 
I'll first give a particular account of myself, and then 
of those friends engaged with me in this work ; for, as 
my great predecessor Sir Richard Steele has observed, 
a perfect knowledge of the author conduces very much 
| to the right understanding of his writings.” 


| “Why! 


The remainder of this fly-leaf of folio contains 
an account of the writer's birth and parentage, as 
well as of his travels and adventures; and con- 
| cludes with the following notice: 


“ Those who desire correspondence with The Specta- 
tor, may direct their letters to Mr. Morphew, near 
| Stationers’ Hall, where all papers shall be inspected 
| that will any ways contribute to the advantage of the 
public, and the authors have all fitting acknowledg- 
| ments of gratuity.” 
| ‘The imprint is in one line: “ London, printed 
| and given gratis, 1716.” I may mention, that it 
appears to have been published subsequently to 
The Spectator, vol. ix., noticed by Lowndes, which 
was conducted by a Mr. William Bead, with the 
assistance of a few friends, No.1. of which ap- 
peared Jan. 3, 1715. J. YEowELL. 

Hoxton. 





Minor Queries. 


Guide-books.— Can any of your correspondents 
furnish me with the dates and authors’ names of 
the earliest published de -riptions of the scenery 
on the Wye, of the J aglish and Scotch lakes, 
| Welsh tours before Pennant’s, and of the Isle of 
| Wight. I recollect having seen at the Royal 
Hotel at Ross an old small 4to. volume without 
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title-page, which gave some minute particulars of 
the Man of ag think the book was descrip- 
tive of the town and neighbourhood, and should 
like to be informed of the title of it. 

Joun Mrivanp. 


eh ae a recent pedestrian 
excursion, I noticed in the retired village of Key- 
ham, about six miles from this town, an ancient 
whipping-post. 

We know that these instruments of punishment 
were very numerous in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. ‘Taylor, the water-poet, says: 

“ In London, and within a mile I ween, 

There are of jails ot prisons full eighteen ; 
And sizty whipping-posts, and stocks and cages.” 


As this, however, is the only instance in which 
I have met with the instrument, may I inquire if 
specimens are of frequent occurrence in other 
parts of the country ? LEICESTRIENSIS. 


Sir Edward Osbadiston.—I shall be much 
obliged to any one of your readers who will inform 
me who Sir Edward Osbadiston was, with brief 
particulars of when he lived and died? In his 

rtrait, drawn by Mores Griffith, and engraved 

y S. Sparrow, he appears in armour, with a large 
beard and bald head. The portrait was pub- 
lished in 1801 by Edward Harding, Pall Mall, and 
is in quarto. Georce Munrorp. 


Sir John Hynde Cotton.— Reference to any ac- 
count of the part played by this gentleman in the 
rebellion of 1745 would be thankfully received. 

J. W. 


Lists of M. P.’s.—What work contains the most 
perfect lists of M.P.’s subsequent to the writs 
already published by government, and previous to 
the Long Parliament 


The Word “ off:"—What part of speech is “off” 
in these sentences: “I am badly off;” “I am 
well off?” What is its exact meaning, and unde 
derivatur ? Jetincer C, Symons. 


Hereford. 


The Verbs “lay” and “lie."—Can any one 
explain by what authority the two verbs day and 
lie are now used as if synonymous; or rather, 
perhaps, why the latter has become almost 
obsolete? In my younger days I learned that 
I might lay down my book, and should lie 
down in my bed; but at present I find the last- 
named action written “lay” down by authors far 
too numerous to particularise (indeed, with scarcely 
an exception), and who would be highly affronted 
if denied to be well-educated persons. Is the 
change, above alluded to, a reformation of our 
language introduced by the much vaunted “school- 
master” of modern times ? A. H. 





“ Wind in and wind out.” — It is very usual with 
the peasantry of Kent, when the wind is in any 
point of N.or E., to say that the wind is out; and 
when it blows from any point of S. or W., to say that 
the wind is in. I could not for some time account 
for the origin of the expression; but I am of 
opinion that it may be attributed to the fact, that 
the East Kent people know that a wind blowing 
from N. or E. is favourable to outward-bound 
vessels, and the contrary wind favourable to the 
inward-bound. Can any one find a better solution 
for the terms in and out; or say whether such winds 
are so called in any other county ? A. B. M. 

Wootton. 


What was the Origin of the Pointed Arch ?— 
Has it ever occurred to any of your readers that 
the idea of the pointed arch may have originated 
from the form which the hands take when raised 
in prayer? By uniting the hands at the tips of 
the fingers, and opening them so as to bend the 
second joints, we have an exact representation of 
this arch; and the shortening of the fourth and 
fifth fingers affords not a very unapt representation 
of the perspective when looking along a succession 
of arches. It would be an elevating thought, if 
we could feel, while viewing the nave of a Gothic 
cathedral, that the arches which are uplifted in 
such sublimity and beauty, are in truth a gigantic 
representation of the hands of man uplifted in 
prayer to his Maker and Benefactor. T. B. H. 


Worcester. 


Eva, Princess of Leinster.— She is described as 
eldest daughter and heiress of Dermot Mac Mur- 
rough, King of Leinster, and wife of Richard de 
Clare, second Earl of Pembroke, 1149—1176; 
married 1170, and living 1192. Who was her 
mother? Dermot eloped with Dearbhoryil, daugh- 
ter of King of Meath, and wife of O'Rourke, 
Prince of Breffni, and carried the not unwilling 
princess to his capital, Ferns. Was Eva the off- 
spring of this connexion ? A.S. A. 

Wuzzeerabad. 


“ Music has charms,” §¢c.— 
ON SEEING A MISER AT A CONCERT IN SPRING GARDENS. 


“ Music has charms to soothe a savage breast, 
To calm the tyrant and relieve th’ opprest : 
But Vauxhall's concert’s more attractive pow'r 
Unlock’d Sir Richard's pocket at threescore : 
O strange effect of music’s matchless force, 

T’ extract two shillings from a miser's purse !” 


Who is the author of the above? And who is 
Sir Richard ? R. J. A. 


Monument at Modstena.—In the monastery at 
Modstena, Sweden, is a monument with a repre- 
sentation of our Saviour on the cross, to the 
memory of Phillipa, daughter of Henry IV. of 
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England, and wife of Eric Pomeranius, King of 
Sweden. Cutts, in his Sepulchral Crosses, doubts 
whether this memorial, which bears date 1430, is 
a brass or an incised slab. Can any correspon- 
dent say which it is? Russexvt Gos. 


Alioquin.—W ill any person kindly state by what 


| throw some light on the point, and to which, very 
probably, some of your readers may have access. 
Joun Nicuoit Carne, D.C.L. 


Dr. Wm. Read.—Can any of your correspond- 
| ents give me any information pow. Dr, Wn. 
| Read, a physician who practised at Aberystwith 


ellipse the word alioguin reached the sense of | or Pontymoile in the last century? He was buried 


otherwise ? M. A. 
The River Erethenus—Allow me to copy the 
following Query I made some time ago. 
the course of the river Erethenus? What is its 
modern name ? 
“ Qua flumine pulcher ameeno 
Erethenus fluit, et plenis lapsurus in aquor 
| Cornibus, Euganeis properat se jungere lymphis.” 
Hiero, Fracastorii SypAillis, lib. i. line 440. 
F. W. J. 


Dispensator.— At the Heralds’ Visitation of 
the county of Leicester, held a.p. 1619, an an- 
cestor of the family of Gregory is described in the 
pedigree as Sir Francis Gregorye, DispENsATOR 
to Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. This 
ancient office appears to have been a post of high 
trust and importance in the households of the 
great princes and nobles of England, and in some 
respects the duties corresponded to those of the 
grand almoner in the royal household. Can any 
readers of the “N. & Q.” oblige me with a par- 
ticular definition of the duties of Dispensator, and 
whether the appointment conferred rank upon the 
holder ? Joseru Knicurt, 


Aylestone. 


Hollar’s Tree at Hampstead. — Can any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” give me even one particular ahout 
the great tree at Hampstead, engraved by Hollar, 
and now, I fear, only commemorated by the very 
rare print bearing the honoured name of Hollar ? 

Francis GRAVES. 


[This Query was introduced into an article by Mr. 
Bruce in our Fifth Volume, p. 9.; but as it has not 
yet received an answer, we gladly repeat it. — Ep. } 


The Bell of St. Iitutus.—The bell of St. Iltutus 
is now fixed in the clock-tower at Llantwit Major, 
Glamorganshire, and on it is the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“ Ora pro nobis, Sancte IItute.” 


There is an account in Holingshead, and in the 
Aurea Legenda Capgravii, of this bell ; but neither 
of them tends to throw much light on the tradition 
that this bell was the first ever cast in England, 


and that it was first erected in the cenobium of 


St. Iltutus in a.p. 507. Can any of your readers 
give information on this subject? There is a 
MS. life of the saint in the Lambeth Library 
by Johannes Tinmuthensis, which probably may 


’ 


What is | 


in Trevethin Church, Monmouthshire, with the 
| following epitaph to his memory : 


| Here, underneath, in silent slumber lies 
Read the physician, pious, meek, and wise ; 
In faith, in patience, and in hope he ran 
His steady race, a friend to God and man.” 


W. 


Singing-Bread.— What is the etymology of 
| this word, which we find used in old church ac- 
| counts, ¢. g. : 

“Paid for howseling brede, syngyng brede, and 
wyne, vd."— Account of Pray Priory, a.v, 1487, Dug- 
dale, iii. p. 359. 
| The howseling bread was the small bread used for 
| the communion of the people, and the singing- 
| bread was the large bread used by the priest for 
the mass. The reason commonly given for the 
name is “ because the mass was so often sung.” 
But this seems not to be the real clue to its ety- 
mology. I imagine the singing alludes to the 
thinness of the bread, if not to its shape. To this 
day in Northumberland a girdle cake is called by 
the common people a singing hinnie. The de- 
rivation of both terms must be the same. The 
popular reason given for the name as applied in 
the case of the girdle-cake, is because it sings on 
the girdle. Some Anglo-Saxon scholar will pro- 
bably be able to solve the difficulty, and trace its 
root to some word meaning thin, if not also round. 

Cerrer. 





Robert Heron.— This name appears in the title- 
page of an edition of Junius’s Letters published in 
1802: a work which, though over-elaborated with 
notes and dissertations, is not without interest and 
value; and become remarkable by the wholesale 
“ appropriations " of Mr. Wade. Who was this 
Robert Heron? It is said by Watt and others, 
that the Letters on Literature published under the 
name of Robert Heron, were written by Pinkerton; 
Heron being his mother’s name. And Nichols tells 
us, that the name of “ N. Burnett, M.A.,” which is 
affixed to The Treasury of Wit, is fictitious, the 
work being also by Pinkerton; but neither, nor 
any one else that I know of, refers to this edition 

of Junius,. nor is there anything in Pinkerton’s 
| Literary Correspondence, published by Dawson 





Turner, that throws a light on the subject. Now, 
with “N. & Q.” in existence, do not let us leave a 
| doubt of this character to puzzle future corre- 
| spondents. ‘The work was printed by W. Justins, 
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Pemberton Row, Mig Square, 
& Co., Newgate Street, in 1802 ; surely there must 
be somebody vk w bo can speak positively as to 


the author. R. H. 


People talking in their Coffins. — What is the 
force of the old phrase of people talking in their 
coffins ? Constant Reaper. 





finor Queries Answered. 


Sin-eater.— Can any of your readers explain 
the origin of “ the sin*eater, 


England or Wales, as I am assured it does? It 
consists in the supposed transfer of the sins of a 

person recently dead to a man of reprobate cha- 
racter, who eats a piece of bread laid on the chest 
of the corpse, whereby he is believed to have 


released the dead man from the responsibility of | 
and to have taken it on himself; he then | 


his sins, 
receives half-a-crown for his services, and is driven 
or pursued from the house with execration. 


This practice was the subject of an interesting | 


paper by Mr. Muggridge of Swansea, at the last 
annual meeting of the Cambr rian Archeological 
Association ; but its origin was not satisfac torily 
traced. The sc apegoat, and the 

criminals in the arena at Athens, &c., 
suggested. Jevincer C, 


have been 
Symons. 

[The custom is generally supposed to have been 
taken from the scapegoat in Leviticus xvi, 21,22. See 
a curious passage from the Lansdown MSS. concern- 
ing a sin-eater who lived in a cottage on the Rosse 
highway in Herefordshire, quoted in Brand's Anti- 
quities, vol. ii. p. 247., edit. 1849.] 


“ Nine Tailors make a Man.”—TI have heard it 
stated, that this saying originated in the custom, 
at the close of the passing bell, of tolling three 
times three in the case of a man; 
women and children, the number of the closing 
strokes upon the bell is respectively fewer. 

Can any better account be given of its origin- 
ation ? J. SANsom. 


[This saying, we believe, had its origin in the fol- 
lowing manner :—In 1742 an orphan boy applied for 
alms at a fashionable tailor’s shop in London, in which 
nine journeymen were employed. His interesting 
appearance opened the hearts of the benevolent gen- 
tlemen of the cloth, who immediately contributed nine 
shillings for the relief of the little stranger. With this 
capital our youthful hero purchased fruit, which he 
retailed at a profit. Time passes on, and wealth and 
honour smile upon our young tradesman, so that when 
he set up his carriage, instead of troubling the He- 
ralds’ College for his crest, he painted the following 
motto on the panel: “ Ning TAILORS MADE ME A MAN,” 
Another, but a different version of this apophthegm, 
will be found in Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xxv. 
p- 345,] 


"and give instances of 
that horrid practice still subsisting in parts of 


sacrifice of 


whereas for | 
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Picture of Charles T. — Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” enlighten me as to the history of a 
curious old painting on panel that has come into 
my possession? ‘The person from whom I pro- 
cured it said that it was brought by his brother 
from a church in Gloucestershire (I think), but he 
did not know the name of the place. 

Its size is about one foot by three quarters of a 
it represents Charles I. (half-length) 
with eyes and hands upraised, and dressed appa- 
rently as at his execution, with white skull-cap, 
long dishevelled hair, and dress embroidered with 
gold. Round his head are golden rays, and a 
hand from the corner of the picture stretches a 
crown of glory over his head. Beneath him are 
painted the axe and block. On either side of 
the picture is an extract from his speech on the 
scaflold, and underneath are the following lines: 

“ Looking to Jesus, so our Soveraigne stood, 

Praying for those who thirsted for his Bioop; 
But high in bliss, with his celestial crown, 
Now with an eye of pity he looks down: 
While some attack his other life, his Fame, 
Lvuptow reviv'd, to blast the Rovat Name, 
On Sacred Masesry profanely treads 

Mad to sett up the Beast with many heads.” 


The panel is framed in black, and at the top of 
the frame is a thin iron rod with small rings, to 
which evidently a curtain was fastened. The 
painting is by no means devoid of merit, and the 
likeness very characteristic, although much faded. 
I have a vague idea of having heard that there 
was an order in council (or something of the kind) 
at the Restoration, for such representations . the 
royal martyr to be suspended in churches, but I 
can find nothing to corroborate it. Can any one 
help me? and what is the meaning of the last 
four Ifhes about Ludlow, &c. ? J.R. M., M.A, 
[ An accurate description of this remarkable picture 
will be found in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. \xvi. 
part ii. p. 911.; and which contains eight additional 


| lines of poetry. } 


Heraldic Devices and Mottoes.— Will any of 
your heraldic correspondents refer me to any work 
or works containing a collection of devices and 
mottoes? I do not allude to arms or crests. 

C. Mansrizip INGLEBY. 

[Consult Robson's British Herald, vol. iii. Appendix, 
4to., 1830; Burke's Heraldic HMlustrations, 1830; Berry's 
Encyclopedia Heraldica, vol. iv. ; but especially Moule’s 
Bibliotheca Heraldica Magne Britannia, 4to., 1822. 


Misprint in Prayer Books (Vol. vi., p. 170.).— 
Mr. W. Sparrow Simpson has called attention 
to a misprint in the Prayer Book of frequent 
occurrence. Another error, which I should be 


glad to make a note of, appeared at a very early 
period, and still occasionally oc curs. 
interpolation of the word “ may’ 


It is the 
in the General 
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Thanksgiving ; “and that we may shew forth Thy 
praise.” Although it is not to be found in the 
Sealed Book, as will be seen from Mr. Keeling’s 
valuable reprint of its text compared with that of 
previous editions, and is obviously superfluous, it 
actually made its appearance in a folio edition 
printed at London in the same year, 1662. We 
find the intruder again in the London folio of 
1669, and so repeatedly in subsequent editions, 
that I think it is rather the rule than the exception 
in those issued during the last century. 
CHEVERELLS. 


[Our correspondent will find a communication in the 
British Magazine, vol. xix. p. 80., which appears deci- 
sive that the omission of the word “may” is not acci- 
dental but intentional. On turning to Mr. Stephens’ 
reprint of the Sealed Book, he will find the word 
marked through for erasure. There is clearly a mis- 
print in the first lesson of the Evening Service for the 
Martyr King, viz. Jer. xii. for xli. The twelfth 
chapter has no reference whatever to the subject of the 
day ; but the forty-first relates to the destruction of the 
seed royal. Since writing the foregoing, we have re- 
ferred to the first edition of the service, “printed by John 
Bill, at the King’s printing-office in Blackfriars, 1661,” 
which gives Zach, xii. as the first lesson for that service. 
So that what we commenced as a Note resolves itself 
into a Query :—Which is the first proper lesson for the 
Evening Service of the 30th January ?] 


Exchequer.— How is admission to be obtained 
to the Remembrancer’s Office for the purpose of 
inspecting MSS. ? . We 

[In the First Report on Public Records, a.n. 1800, 
p- 142., is a table of fees demandable for searches, 
copies of, and attendance with records at this office. 
Mr. John Trickey is the present court clerk and re- 
cord keeper at the Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office, 
22. Duke Street, Westminster. ] 


African House. — Dr. Calamy’s Life and Times, 
vol. i. p. 481., says of Mr. Story, one of the few 
who had tasted Judge Jeffery’s mercy : 

“ His family was then at Highgate, and he with 
them, when business would allow it; but his usual 
residence was in the city at ‘ the African House,’ where 
he was housekeeper.” 


Tewars. 


[African House was in Leadenhall Street. See New 
View of London, vol. ii. p. 593.] 


The Tumbledown Dick. — About five miles to 
the westward of Cardiff, on the side of the turnpike 
road at a place called Rhiewa Cochon, there stands 
an old public-house, which up to a very few years 
back was called the Tumbledown Dick, and it is 
still well known by that name, though the sign 
has been altered to the Traherne Arms, the house 
being the property of the Rev. J. Montgomery 
Traherne, Eis. I was informed about forty | 
years ago by an old man long since dead, that the 


' 


| station as Lord Protector. 


name or sign of the Tumbledown Dick had been 


| given to the house soon after the Restoration, in 


derision of Richard, the son of Oliver Cromwell ; 
but I do not know what authority he had for 
saying so. Possibly there may be other public- 
houses having the same sign, and, if so, some of 
your numerous readers may be able to say whether 
the above statement is correct or not. L. B. 
[ This epithet has been frequently applied to Richard 
Cromwell, owing to his short continuance in bis high 
Butler ( Hudibras, part ini. 
canto ii. lines 231—236, ) thus alludes to him : 
“ Next him (Oliver) his son and heir apparent 

Succeeded, though a lame vicegerent ; 

Who first laid by the parliament, 

The only crutch on which he leant ; 

And then sunk underneath the state, 

That rode him above horseman’s weight.” 


Again, in his Remains, in the tale of the “ Cobbler 
and the Vicar of Bray” : 
“ What's worse, Old Noll is marching off, 

And Dick, his heir apparent, 

Succeeds him in the government, 
A very lame vicegerent : 

He'll reign but little time, poor tool, 
But sink beneath the state, 

That will not fail to ride the fool 
Bove common horseman’s weight.” ] 





Ricplies. 
“THE GOOD OLD CAUSE.” 
(Vol. Vi., pp- 74. 180. 319.) 
Your correspondents who have replied to this 
Query do not appear to have noticed one of the 
most curious books connected with this once- 


famous party cry. It is by the redoubted Henry 
Stubbe, and is entitled An Essay in Defence of 


| the Good Old Cause; or a Discourse concerning 


the Rise and Extent of the Power of the Civil 
Magistrate in reference to Spiritual Affairs, and a 


Preface concerning the Name of the Good Old 


Cause, an equal Commonwealth, a co-ordinate 
Synod, the Holy Commonwealth, published lately 
by Mr. Richard Baxter, and a Vindication of the 
Honorable Sir Harry Vane from the false Asper- 
sions of Mr. Baxter, by Henry Stubbe, of Ch. Ch. 
in Oxon. Vincat veritas. Wondon, printed in the 
year 1659. 12mo. pp. 200, inclusive of Preface. 

He observes in the Preface : 

“ To write now, and for the Good Old Cause, is to 
contend with all the discouragements that might terrify 
one from becoming an author. Some there are who 
(like to Alexander the coppersmith at Ephesus) decry 
the goodness of what their interest leads them to con- 
demn; others question the antiquity, and doubt whether 
this Sumpsimus be more old than their Mumpsimus, 
To the former I endeavour a reply in the treatise en- 
suing. Of the latter sort of men, I desire they would 
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consider, that it is not denied but at the beginning and 
at the carrying on of the late Civil Wars there were 
sundry causes that engaged several parties into that 
quarrel against the king,—particular animosities, scan- 
dals, sense of future emoluments great or less, defence 
of liberties and religion under different garbs and ap- 
prehensions. Yet had there been ten thousand other 
motives, I should not count it a solecism, but truth, to 
say that Liberty civil and spiritual were the Good Old 
Cause. And however some may say that it was none 
of the Old Cause to assert any proper sovereignty in 
the people, yet I must tell them that the vindications of 
the Parliament against the papers of the king then in 
being, shew us that such a sovereignty was presup- 
posed; and if it were not the Old Cause, it was the 
foundation thereof, and avowed for such.” 


He does not give any light as to the precise date 
when the phrase was first used, but enters very 
discursively into a consideration of the principles 
of government. He attacks Baxter fiercely, men- 
tions Harrington and.his Oceana with high respect, 
and vindicates with great warmth and fond attach- 
ment the character of Sir Harry Vane ~ 
“ One whom not to have heard of, is to be a stranger 
in this land, and not to honor and admire, is to be an 
enemy to all that is good and virtuous; one whose in- 
tegrity, whose uprightness in the greatest employments 
hath secured him from the effects of their hatred (veiled 
with justice), in whom his sincere piety, zeal for the 
public, and singular wisdom, may have raised envy and 
dread.” 

His defence of Sir Harry Vane contains some 
interesting particulars respecting that great man 
which do not appear to me to have been noticed 
by his biographers, and is certainly the most valu- 
able part of this Essay in Defence of the Good Old 
Cause. James Crossiey. 





THE HEREDITARY STANDARD BEARER, SCOTLAND. 
(Vol. v., p. 609.; Vol. vi., pp. 158. 300.) 


With reference to my former reply to E. N.'s 
Query, I find, upon a re-examination of my col- 
lection of “ Edinburgh Almanacs,” that I had taken 
all of my notes from what is therein called a list of | 
the “ Officers of the King’s Household,” without 
looking to another list, entitled “ High Officers of 
the Crown,” from which I find that the Earl of 
Lauderdale was in the year 1778 “ Heritable Royal 
Standard Bearer.” 

Upon looking over Mr. Warren’s speech on the 
— of the “ Right of bearing the Imperial 

rown of Scotland at Royal Processions,” as given 
Notice” of 
Antiquarian 


in the “ Appendix to the Introducto: 
a collection of Ancient Heraldic a 


Tracts, by Sir James Balfour, 12mo. Edin. 1837, 
I find he states that “The office of standard 





bearer in Scotland had been seized by creditors, 
and sold under a judgment of the Scotch courts ; 
and there was no reason why a female, if she chose, 


might not have become the purchaser.” Now, 
unless Mrs, Seton of Touch did so in 1768, I am 
afraid, from all that I can find, there must be 
some mistake as to the name of the office said to 
have been sold. 

From some law papers in my possession, of date 
24th April, 1788, I find that Mrs. Seton in 1744 
married a Hugh Smith, who on that occasion 
assumed the surname of Seton. She died in 1775, 
and Mr. Seton, who had carried on the business of 
a wine-merchant at Boulogne-sur-Mer in France, 
became bankrupt in July, 1785, and a sequestra- 
tion of his estate, real and personal, was awarded 
against him on the 17th February, 1786, the Court 
of Session appointing a Mr. Gray as factor, wha 
shortly after raised a process of Banking and Sale 
against him. But I regret to say that Ican find 
no mention in the papers as to the sale of any 
“ hereditary office” which may been in the “ family 
of Touch.” Indeed, from the various dates which 
I have given, I humbly think that it could not 
have been the office of the “ Heritable Royat 
Standard Bearer” which was sold for behoof of 
creditors. za. G. FP 

Edinburgh. 


THE BARLOW FAMILY. 

My Query (inserted in “N.& Q.,” Vol. vi., 
p- 147.) respecting Barlow, the inventor of re- 
— clocks and watches, having elicited no reply, 

am induced to bring the subject again before 
your readers. 

In 1691 arms were granted to Thomas Barlow 
of Sheffield. Having good reason to believe this 
Thomas to be my ancestor, I applied some years 
ago to the Heralds’ College for particulars of the 
grant, and desiring to have a copy of the recorded 
ancestry of the said Thomas, and also of any sub- 
sequent record. The answer I received was that 
the grant was made in 1691, but that the grantee 
omitted to place on record his descent, as also whe 
would be entitled to such arms as his successors. 
I was therefore induced, for want of positive evi- 
dence, as in the case of my presumed ancestor the 
repeater inventor, to fall back on presumptive and 
negative evidence. 

Edward Barlow, alluded to in my former com- 
munication, was the son of Henry Barlow, of Lady- 
house within Butterworth, in the parish of Roch- 
dale, gentleman, who I suppose to have been a 
son of Thomas of Sheffield. As presumptive evi- 
dence, I am in possession of an old book-plate with 
the arms of Barlow of Sheffield, and the name 
of “Henry Barlow” underneath, a family relic, 
which I believe to have belonged to Henry of 
Ladyhouse. As negative evidence, I have searched 
in vain for the parentage of Henry both in the 
Oldham and Rochdale registers. I have also 
searched the Sheffield register, and there found 
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recorded the baptism of several children of Thomas 
Barlow, but no Henry. Those found, however, 
would agree, as to age, with the supposition that 
Henry might be their brother. I may say, further, 
I have had the Will Office at York and Chester 
searched for the will of Thomas without success. 
Having, therefore, evidence pointing to both 
Thomas of Sheffield and Barlow the inventor of 
the repeater, as my ancestor in the same degree of 
relationship, I conclude that the two are identical. 
Some of your correspondents will perhaps be 
enabled to confirm or dissipate my pel oa 
One of the proposed objects of your publication 
being genealogical research, I presume my letter 
to’ be within its scope: if, however, I am encroach- 
ing unduly on your space, you will please use your 
pruning-knife ad libitum. Georce Bartow. 
Green Hill, Oldham. 


“ CHOMER” AND “GUIDON” IN SHAKSPEARE. 
(Vol. vi., p. 312.) 


Your correspondent’s conjecture on the passage 
in the Winter's Tale seems very probable. He 
speaks, however, only of the neuter sense of the 
word chémer. There is, however, an active sense, 
which more fully confirms his reading; chémer 
une féte is to have it celebrated by refraining from 
work, 

The second conjecture on Henry IV., Act IIL, 
seems as indisputable as it is happy. 

About the third I should doubt. Steevens 
cites a passage from Heywood, in which the word 
Lethe is used in the same sense, and it appears to 
have been a common Latinism. 

Another correspondent suggests guidon as the 
right reading in Henry V., Act IV. Sc.2. John- 
son first saw what the word “guard” must mean 
if it were left in the text. It is curious that 
Malone in his note (though citing from Holing- 
shed a passage which proves that meaning, when 
we compare with it the following line, “ I will the 
banner from a trumpet take, and use it for my 
haste”) still preserves the word guard, and gives 
it its usual interpretation. 

A guidon is la petite enseigne des anciens com- 
pagnies de gendarmes, who were the cavalry of the 
French army, not, as now, a military police. 

This reading, “‘Guidon, to the field,” was “ first 
thought of” by the late Dr. Thackeray, Provost 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and it was “ first 

ublished” in the text of Knight's second (or Li- 

rary) edition of Shakspeare. The Provost men- 
tioned it to me several years since in conversation, 
and I spoke of it, or wrote about it, to Mr. C. 
Knight, while that edition was going through the 
press. He felt convinced of its truth, and imme- 
diately adopted it, mentioning, however, in a note, 
that it had been communicated to him. There 


were few men better acquainted with the lan- 
gusge of our ancient dramatists than the late 

rovost of King’s College, one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of his time. 

I have no doubt that some of your correspond- 
ents, better read than I am in the old French 
Chronicles and Romances, and in the early English 
translations of them, could furnish many addi- 
tional proofs of the truth of Dr. Thackeray's con- 
jecture. B. C. H. 


EMACIATED MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES. 
(Vol. v., pp. 427. 497.; Vol. vi., pp. 85. 252. 321.) 


If the readers of “ N. & Q.” are not tired of the 
sight of the above title, the following remarks may 
verhaps be permitted to find a place in its pages. 
Very little need be said to disprove the notion 
that such effigies were in any way connected with 
deaths from fasting. The general tenor of the 
inscriptions which often accompany these me- 
morials is alone sufficient to show that their real 
intention is truly described by Cotman as being 
“to remind men that the robes of pride will 
shortly be exchanged for the winding-sheet, and 
that beauty and strength are hastening to the 
period when they will become as the spectre 
before them.” Besides the inscriptions quoted by 
former correspondents, as the text from Job xix. 
25, 26, &c, and the well-known verses com- 
mencing “ Quis quis eris,” &c., I may mention the 
following at Oddington, Oxon., on a brass of a 
similar repulsive design to the stone efligy at 
Tewkesbury: 
“ Vermibus hic donor, et sic ostendere conor 
Quod sicut hie ponor ponitur omnis honor.” 
This instance, in which blanks are left in the in- 
scription for inserting the date of decease, fully 
bears out the very just observations of C.T. 
(Vol. v., p. 427.), that these memorials “were 
[often] erected during the lifetime of the indi- 
vidual as an act of humiliation, and to remind 
himself as well as others of mortality and the in- 
stability of human grandeur.” Thus the tomb at 
Canterbury, with two effigies of Archbishop 
Chicheley, who died in 1443, was put up during 
| his lifetime. Similar instances of brasses are at 
| Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and at the neigh- 
bouring church of Cassington, where the following 
lines are to be seen on the brass of Thomas Neale : 
“ Hos egomet versus posui mihi sanus, ut esset 
Huic preuisa mihi mortis imago mex.” 
Judging from these examples, we may not un- 
reasonably infer that the preparation of his monu- 
ment by Dr. John Donne was not so eccentric or 
singular an instance as might at first be supposed. 
The incident is thus related by Walton : 
« A monument being resolved upon, Dr. Donne sent 
for a carver to make for him in wood the figure of an 
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urn, giving him directions for the compass and height 
of it, and to bring with it a board of the just height of 
his body. These being got, then without delay a 
choice painter was got to be in readiness to draw his 
picture, which was taken as followeth. Several char- 
coal fires being first made in his large study, he brought 
with him into that place his winding-sheet in his hand, 
and having put off all his clothes, had this sheet put 
on him, and so tied with knots at his head and feet, | 
and his hands so laced as dead bodies are usually 
fitted to be shrouded and put into their coffin or grave. 
Upon this urn he thus stood with his eyes shut, and | 
with so much of the sheet turned aside as might show | 
his lean, pale, and death-like face; . . . and when the 
picture was fully finished, he caused it to be set by his | 
bedside, where it continued and became his hourly 
object till his death.” 


The monument, I believe, is still to be seen in | 
the crypt of St. Paul's, being among the few that 
escaped the disastrous fire. Shrouded and ema- 
ciated figures appear to have first come into use 
on the continent, probably in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. [Iam not aware that any are to be found 
in England of so early a date, those at Lincoln | 
(1430), and Fyfield, Berks, are among our earliest 
examples. At Margate, Kent, is a skeleton in 
brass, of the date 1446; and a shrouded figure, 
date 1431, is, | am informed, in existence at 
Sheldwich in the same county. To the list of | 
“ cadavera” sculptured in stone, and already no- 
ticed in “N. & Q.,” I may add the effigies of 
Bishop Beckyngton, 1465, at Wells, and two 
others at St. Mary Overy’s, Southwark, and St. | 
Peter's, Bristol. ‘This class of monuments seems | 
to have given rise to the adoption of skulls and 
cross-bones as emblems of mortality, the cross- 
bones being probably suggested by the crossed 
arms of the skeleton effigies. 

If I have not already occupied too much space 
in these columns, I beg leave to insert here a | 
Query; whether the kneeling, shrouded, figure in | 
brass, of the wife of William Bulstrode, 1462, has | 
been replaced in the old church of Upton near | 
Eton, during the recent restorations? When I 
visited the church in 1849, I was informed it was 
in the es of the incumbent. If it has not 
been already relaid in the church, it is to be hoped 
that measures will be taken to prevent this inter- 
esting memorial from sharing the too common fate 
of its fellows. H. H. 


Gloucester. 


In the north aisle of the parish church of Sedge- 
field, Durham, is an ancient brass, re resenting 
two skeletons in shrouds; one shroud is open so 
as to display the whole figure, the other has the 
shroud folded over the loins. There has been an 


armorial shield above the figures. 
According to Gough (Sepulchral Monuments), 
the monument of Paul Bush, Bishop of Bristol, 


——————————— 
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1558, represented a skeleton in a shroud lying on 
an altar-tomb. Haxby, treasurer of York, has a 
monument of the same description in 1241; and 
there are (adds Mr. Gough) instances in almost 
every cathedral, and of every intermediate age: 
among others, Bishop Fleming at Lincoln, 1431. 
There is also one at Bury St. Edmunds. Lay 
figures of this kind are not very common, yet he 
enumerates the Countess of Suffolk at Ewelme, 
Oxon., and several others. At Hitchin in Herts, 


| are brasses very nearly resembling the Sedgefield 


figures; and at Sawbridgeworth, in the same 
county, are brasses of a male and female figure, 
each holding a heart. On a brass plate against 
the wall of Yarnton Church, Oxon., is the effigy 


| of Dr. Nele, professor of Hebrew at Oxford, who 
| died 1500. 


He is represented lying at full length 
wrapt in a shroud, beneath a quaint Latin m- 
scription in verse. Representations of this sort, 
therefore, seem by no means uncommon; and Mr. 
Gough's remarks contain all that need be said on 
the subject : 

“ The least degree of reflection would have shown 


| that the figure here alluded to ( Bishop Bush), which 
| has created an unnecessary perplexity with several 


curious persons, and given rise to the foolish tales of 
vergers and sextons, was nothing more than a striking 


| exemplification of the change of condition made by 


death.” 


He adds in a note: 

“ The common story is that these persons starved 
themselves to death by endeavouring to fast forty days 
in imitation of Christ.” 


J.R.M., M.A. 


Already some score or so of such memorials 


| have been referred toin “ N. & Q.,” and these are 
| not one-fourth, perhaps not one-eighth of those 


that still exist in our churches. It is therefore 
well that L.A. M. limits the inquiry to examples 
prior to 1452. A good example may be seen in the 
middle of the nave of St. John’s Church, Margate. 
It commemorates Richard Notfield, who died in 
1446, and exhibits him as a complete skeleton, 
without shroud or clothing of any description, the 
background diapered. The inscription is perfect : 
the effigy 2 ft. 7 in. long. 

In the church of Clifton Reynes, on the floor of 
the north chancel, or chantry, is a brass containing 
two shrouded emaciated efligies, male and female. 
No inscription remains ; but over each effigy is the 
Reynes’ arms impaling those of Tyringham. The 
only Keynes known to have married a Tyringham 
was Sir Thomas, who died about 1370, certainly 
not later. I doubt not many other examples of 
such effigies exist belonging to about the same 


period. W. H. K, 
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ANTI-JACOBITE SONG. * ¢ Informers, you'll buy them for two-pence a dozen; 
(Vol. vi, p- 31 4.) —— = of Old Noll val be given away ; 
| My grand-fathers in Cheapside will be burned ; 
I have great pleasure in forwarding your corre- | So cuckolds take care how you wander that way. 
spondent B r the following song, which I be- There'll be thirteen or fourteen fools hang’d up at 
lieve to be the one he is inquiring for. It occurs Tyburn ; 


in a Garland in my own collection, called “ The | They tell me their crimes will be robbing the poor, 
Spinning Garland ° composed of Four excellent Ne w | The devil, he swears he will come for the hindmost. 
Songs. Great will be the downfall of Babylon's whore. 
Song I. The Old Woman spinning of Thyme. 
I. Cupid's Revenge. 
Ill. The Tipling Divines; or, the True An- 
swer to the Tipling Philosophers. 
IV. A New Scotch Song, sung at the Play- 


‘ These glorious times, boys, you surely will see them, 
If that you will stay till my thyme it is spun.’ 
With that the old woman pulled up a good courage, 
And made the old spinning-wheel merrily run. 
All happiness be to Old Britain for ever, 
Let’s wish the old woman her health for to spin; 


house by Mrs. Redding. . a . - 

Printed 1 “ee 1 : ‘ T — — For when her work's finisht our trade will replenish, 
7 H § y ° . roras . ° " > 4 
rintec and som by v. 20mpon ae = So here's a good health to great George our King.” 


are somewhat different from the portion supplied 
by B Rr, and are as follows : 


« As I was walking through fair London city, 
I spy’d an old woman a-spinning of thyme; 
I thought the invention was wond’rous pretty, 
The threads that she spun were so excellent fine. 
Her hair was as white as the blossoms in May, 
And her countenance lovely for to behold ; Dr. Dtamonp appears so earnest in his desire 
And thus she sat spinning and merrily singing, to facilitate the practice of this delightful art, that 
* Brave news for the Tories I have to unfold. I doubt not he will kindly remove the few stum- 
bling-blocks pointed out in the following Queries, 
which I have put in the order in which they occur 


LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 








PHOTOGRAPHY APPLIED TO ARCH: OLOGY, ETC. 


| Plymouth. 
| (Vol. vi., pp. 277. 295. 319. 371.) 
| 
| 


«¢ An hundred and three years I've lived in this city, 
And glorious times I’ve seen, I protest ; 


But now, like a Turk, I am fore’d for to labour, in the Doctor's valuable and most welcome com- 
And in my old age I shall never have rest. munication. 

Until that I have spun all the thyme that lies by me, Dr. Diamonp seems to have in view the pro- 
Which cannot be counted, the number's so great, duction of positives only, and on more than one 

No money there will in Old England be stirring, occasion alludes to the production of negatives as 


But poverty will be each honest man’s fate.’ merely probable. 
«“ The Tories, I've seen them to flock in great numbers, 1. Query. — Is the whole process, as described, 
To fetch home the thyme the old woman had spun. | quite as applicable to the production of negatives 
The Whiggs in great number rav'd at her like | as of positives, the former merely requiring a 





thunder, longer exposure than the latter ? 
And swore they would hang her as soon as she'd Note. —“Should the collodion then appear 
done. very turbid, a smadl portion of spirits of wine may 


* You spin it so fast, you will surely undo us; 
And when that our thyme it is finisht and done, 
Because that no more we can find to employ you, 
The Tories will make us their game and their fun,’ 


be added.” 
2. Query. — Tlow much to the ounce? Would 


not filtration do? Is there any objection, once 
for all, to filter the collodion when first made? 


“ The old woman answered, ‘ You've set me to work, | And if not, should blotting-paper be used, or some 
N And or spe pera ~~ aT Mt _ know, | more porous body, such as silk? How are the 
480 more tor serve ¥ +l ec - ‘ . 

T peat k f si ee Tertes tt eee “small crystals of nitrate of potash” to be got 
o work for the Tories I mean for to go. rid of ? 


She made the old spinning-wheel briskly go round, y ; oa . 
And sung that she made the place for to ring, . Note. — “ As the protonitrate of 7 
© You Tories come all, bless the day and the hous pidly undergoes a change, it is quite needful to 
‘That ever the old woman sat down to spin. use it fresh made; and a little further on, 
“When I have spun up the thyme that the Whigs they “Ww hen the sulphate of barytes subsides, the clear 
wate wtih ea I y ess SY | protonitrate of iron may be poured off into a dry 
ave g " : ; ; 
I’m sure Britain’s kingdom will flourish amain : bottle and my 3 ve st be kent f 
A pot of strong bub you will have for a penny ; 3. Query. — klow long may it be - = us, 
And money, my boys, you'll have plenty again. seeing that it must be used fresh made . 
Then Oliver's lumber will be to be sold; May not a misunderstanding of this seeming 
contradiction have occasioned the disappointment 


A tub and a cushion for two-pence you'll buy, , : a ~ : 
And a canting parson you'll have for a farthing, of the Doctor's “many friends?” Or, may it not 


And lumps you will buy at this jovial outery. have arisen from not knowing how much, or what 
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proportion, of the protonitrate of iron to add to 
the pyrogallic solution as a starting-point ? leaving 
the proportions subsequently to be modified by 
the manipulator according to the colour he may 
wish to give to the picture ? 

4. Query. — When the iron is used, is the pyro- 
gallic solution still to contain the one drop of 
nitric acid? And is the nitric acid always to be 
used, whether for the production of positives or 
negatives ? 

5. Query.—Would it not be well to add a little 
iodide of silver to the saturated solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda in the first instance, so that the 
entient pictures obtained might have the benefit 
of it as well as the later ones? and if so, how much 
to each ounce of hypo. ? 

It should be held by every one professing to 
describe delicate processes, that the terms weak 
solutions, strong solutions, a@ little of this, and a 
Jew lumps of that, should be totally inadmissible. 
The precise ge | should at all times be named 
when possible; and where, as it will sometimes 
happen, the exact quantity or proportion is diffi- 
cult to determine under varying circumstances, 
there is always an approximate quantity which 
may, and ought to, be given as a starting-point. 


As when Dr. Dramonp says, “It is difficult to | 


determine the exact quantity of this solution (the 

iodide of silver) which will be required to pro- 

perly iodize the collodion, probably about ten or 

twelve drops to every ounce.” There is somethin 

to go upon. v. 
REPLY TO I. W.'S OBSERVATIONS. 


1. All collodion pictures are positives when | 


looked at, and negatives when seen through, and a 
perfectly good positive will in some instances print 
as a negative a good positive copy, although in 
general the development should be overcarried as 
& positive to produce a strong negative. 

2. If the collodion remains turbid, it is because 
the iodide of silver is not in a state of solution; 
it is rendered soluble by the addition of spirits of 
wine, which should be as sparingly used as pos- 
sible: to filter the collodion would mechanically 
take out the iodide, and thus the collodion be 
weak in action. To filter collodion would at all 
times produce much loss by evaporation. 

Nitrate of potash is not formed in the process 
which I have described. 

3. Although the protonitrate of iron is to be used 
when first made, it does not always undergo speedy 
decomposition. I have used it often when it has 
been made many weeks. When of an emerald 
green colour it is always good, and loses its pro- 
— as it assumes a rusty yellow tinge, until it 

comes opaque and quite unfit for use. 

4. I think nitric acid weakens pictures as nega- 
tives, for it increases the transparency of the deposit, 
and if I required negatives 1 would not use it. 


5. The adding the iodide of silver would cer- 
tainly deprive the hyposulphite of soda of some of 
its activity, though I believe it would produce a 
more agreeable tone of picture in the first instance ; 
but a very few applications sufficiently act upon 
the hyposulphite as to render this an useless pre- 
caution. 

Lastly, I quite agree with I. W. upon his 
strictures of the indefinite terms, weak, strong, a 
| little, a few lumps, &c.; but all chemicals, however 
| carefully prepared, constantly vary in their action, 
and the operator must rely to some extent upon 
his own judgment, and gain his experience by 
actually working the processes with his -_ . 

I. W. D. 


Archer's Photographic Camera.— We have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Archer complaining that 
| Dr. Dramonp, in his communication of the 18th 

September (see anfé, p. 277.), should have attri- 
| buted to Mr. Brown of Ewell the original design 
| of this camera. We were sure that Dr. Diamonp 

had no intention of doing injustice to Mr. Archer, 
and therefore referred his communication to that 
| gentleman, who informs us, that aithough the 
— of developing Talbotype pictures in a closed 
ox or camera had been practised by Mr. Archer, 
such closed box or camera was not applicable to 
the collodion process until it was modified into its 
| present form by Mr. Brown. Dr. Diamonp would 
therefore gladly amend the passage objected to, 
by substituting for “as originally designed by Mr. 

William Brown of Ewell,” the words “as first 
| suggested by Mr. Archer, and eventually rendered 
available by Mr. Brown.” 

We may add, in confirmation of the accuracy of 
this statement, that we have seen in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Diamonp a view of Merstham Church 
| taken by Mr. Brown, which it is believed is the 
| first perfect collodion picture ever developed in 
such a camera; and when the operator was away 

from home, and relying on the resources which he 
| had with him. 


| Black Positive Paper.— Thad long been a well- 
wisher to “N. & Q.,” and have been a subscriber 
from the beginning, but I am more than ever in- 
terested in it now that you have admitted the 
subject of Photography in its columns. Can any 
of your correspondents give me a receipt for a 
black positive paper? Some of the French views 
are of a singularly rich purple black; how is this 
effected ? 

Have any of your readers a dark cupboard? if 
so, let them be careful not to let the collodion get 
too near the candle. I had an alarming blow-up 
| the other day through carelessness on this point. 

NeEpLAM. 
| [The rich dark appearance which many of the 
French photographs possess, is produced from the 
paper being prepared for what may be called the am- 
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monio-nitrate of silver process, not by mere salting, as 
described at p. 372., but by immersing it in the follow- 
ing solution of sugar of milk or mannite : 


Common salt - - - 10 grains. 
Muriate of baryta - - 10 grains, 
Sugar of milk - - - 2 drachms, 


to be dissolved in one pint of boiling rain or distilled 
water, and used when cold. This paper being ex- 
cited by the ammonio-nitrate of silver, as already de- 
scribed, the picture is to be printed rather strongly, 
and then washed in old hyposulphite of soda solution, 
in which sel d'or is dissolved in the proportion of one 
grain to every eight ounces of the solution. 

The ignition alluded to by our correspondent is of 
course only such as would take place by bringing a 
lighted candle near turpentine, spirits of wine, brandy, 
or any similar body. | 


Manufacture of Lenses. — To form single achro- 
matic lens of concave flint glass, corrected by 
convex of crown glass, four inches aperture for 
the paper processes. 

What are the proper curvatures, indices of re- 
fraction, and dispersive powers? A SupscRiper. 


Having a great desire to make collodion for my 
own use (having been informed by a first-rate 
photographer that only under such circumstances 
can success be calculated on), I was rejoiced to 
find in your paper that Dr. Diamonp had pre- 
sented to its readers instructions for the making of 
collodion. But in two places he has omitted to 
state the proper quantities of ingredients, on the 
proper adjustment of which, it seems to me, the 
success of the experiment very much depends. I 
mean, first, as to the quantity of iodide of potas- 
sium to be dropped into the iodide of silver, in 
order to re-dissolve it. Secondly, what quantity 
of the protonitrate of iron is to be added to the 
~— mixture? If it were compatible with 

x. Diamonp’s plan, and not too great trouble, 
the information would, I have little doubt, be 
acceptable to hundreds of other tyros in photo- 
graphy as well as to myself. 

Having found the staining of the fingers a great 
annoyance, I devised a tray for holding the glass 
when developing. It is made of gutta percha, one 
inch deep at the sides, and the ends cut to a curve 
a little below the triangular brackets, in order that 
the placing of the glass may be done with facility, 
and that the acid may not lodge, which might dis- 
turb the adhesion of the film. There is a handle at 
the left side for the finger and thumb of the left 
hand of the operator. T. L. Merritt. 

Maidstone, 


{Me. Merarrr’s arrangement is a very ingenious one, 
but is scarcely needed if the operator uses the glass a 
little longer than is absolutely required, as recom- 
mended in Dra. Diamonn’s former article, p. 295. He 
is informed that it is impossible to determine the exact 
quantity of iodide of potassium which will be required 





to dissolve the iodide of silver. It should be added 
cautiously, and being very soluble, when sufficient has 
been added the solution becomes perfectly clear, in con- 
sequence of the solution of the opaque iodide of silver. 

In reply to his second Query, he is informed that 
equal portions of the protosulphate of iron and pyro- 
gallic acid solution may be added together for the 
purpose of development, but not more than is abso- 
lutely requisite to flow freely over the plate should be 
used, because the small portion of solution of nitrate 
of silver then adhering to the collodion film appears to 
be much weakened, and the picture does not develope 
so effectually. By many operators it has been recom- 
mended to drop a few drops of the nitrate of silver 
solution into the pyrogallic acid; but it is apt to stain, 
and often prod an unpl t precipitate over the 
whole surface of the plate. ] 





GUANO AND THE LOBOS ISLANDS. 
(Vol. vi., p. 336.) 

I beg permission to introduce to P. C. 8. S., and 
to your other readers, a passage which appeared 
in print sixty-six years earlier than that which 

our correspondent has brought forward, and be- 
ieves to contain the earliest English mention of 

uano. It occurs in the translation of the Spanish 
Sunk, Joseph de Acosta’s Historia natural y 
moral de las vudias, published in the year 1604, by 
E. G., the initials, it is supposed, of Edward 
Grimestone, under the title of the Naturall and 
Morall Historie of the East and West Indies. 

Acosta had resided seventeen years in Peru, and 
his work was first printed at Seville in 1590. The 
extract (at p. 311.) is as follows : 

“ There are other birdes at the Indies, contrarie to 
these, of so rich feathers, the which (besides that they 
are ill favoured) serve to no other use but for dung ; 
and yet perchance they are of no lesse profite. I have 
considered this, wondering at the providence of the 
Creator, who hath so appointed that all creatures 
should serve man, In some islands or phares, which 
are joyning to the coast of Peru, wee see the toppes of 
the mountaines all white, and to sight you would take 
it for snow, or for some white land; but they are 
heapes of dung of sea fowle, which go continually 
thither; and there is so great abundance as it riseth 
many elles, yea, many launces in height, which seemes 


| but a fable. They go with boates to these ilands, onely 


for the dung, for there is no other profit in them. And 
this dung is so commodious and profitable, as it makes 
the earth yeelde great aboundance of fruite. They cal 
this dung guano, whereof the valley hath taken the 
name, which they call Limaguana’*, in the valleys of 
Peru, where they use this dung, and it is the most 
fertile of all that countrie. The quinces, poungranets, 
and other fruites there, exceede all other in bountie 
and greatnes: and they say the reason is, for that the 
water wherewith they water it passeth by a land com- 
passed with thisdung, which causeth the beautie of this 





* Lunaguana in the original, 
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fruite. So as these birdes have not only the flesh to 
serve for meate, their singing for recreation, their 
feathers for ornament and beautie, but also their dung 
serves to fatten the ground. ‘The which hath bin so 
appointed by the soveraigne Creator for the service of 
man, that he might remember to acknowledge and be 
loyall to Him from whom all good proceedes.” 


Many of your readers will, I doubt not, thank 


me for a to this communication an in- 
teresting historical account of the discovery of the 
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| 
| 
| 


Lobos Islands, and of the use made, at a — early | 


riod, of the guano, with which these and other 
islands of the Peruvian coast abounded. It was 
drawn up by an intelligent friend of mine, and 


sent to The Times a few weeks back; but your | 


columns appear to me to be a more appropriate 
receptacle for it. He writes as follows: 

“The extraordinary suggestion advanced by the 
American secretary, Mr. Webster, that the Lobos 
Islands may have been discovered by an American 
citizen in the year 1823, has been answered by two or 
three of your correspondents, but I am not aware that 
the evidence has been carried back beyond the last 
century. I beg, therefore, to send you the following 
extracts from a work well known to geographers 
( Historia general de los hechos de los Castellanos en las 
islas y tierra firme del Mar Oceano, written by Antonio 
de Herrera, and printed at Madrid in the years 1601— 
1615), from which it will appear not only that the 
islands were known more than 250 years ago, but that 
they were used, and used for the very purpose for which 
their possession is so much coveted at the present day. 
At p. 60. of the Descripeion de las Indias Occidentales, 
prefixed to vol. i,, the following passage oceurs in the 
account of the district called the Audiencia de los 
Reyes : —‘ On the coast of this Audiencia, from the 
Punta de Aguja, where it joins with the Punta del 
Quito, in six degrees of southern latitude, there are the 
following islands, ports and points : Two islands, which 


| Lat. 6 and 7. 





[No. 156, 
and arrived at a little island composed of large rocks, 
where they heard fearful noises; but as these valiant 
Castilians were not daunted by anything they might 
see, they went in a boat in order to examine it, and 
found that the noises proeeeded from sea-wolves, ‘ lobos 
marinos,’ of whieh there are great numbers, and very 
large, upon this coast.” 

In conclusion, I will only add that this edition 
of Herrera is illustrated with maps, in one of 
which the Lobos Islands are laid down and de- 
scribed as “* Ylas de Lobos.” W. B. Rye. 


British Museum, 


In so common a work es Echard’s Gazetteer, 
printed in 1741, is the following: 

« Lobos, two islands on the coast of Peru, betwixt 
There is another, called Lobos de Peyta, 
over against the town of that name, on the same coast.” 


R. P. 





GUANO AND TERRA BRITANNICA, 


I recently observed a paragraph in your inter- 
esting publication headed “ Guano and the Lobos 
Islands,” under the signature of P.C.S.S. Re- 
ference was therein made to a scarce work trans- 
lated from the Spanish in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, supposed to have been trans- 


| lated by the Earl of Sandwich. Your correspond- 


are called Islas de Lobos Marinos, in seven degrees, | 


one distant four leagues from the coast, and the other 
further out to sea.” 


This description of their relative position corre- 
sponds exactly with their present appellation, 
“ Lobos de tierra,” “ Lobos de afuera.” Immediately 
preceding this passage the following occurs, show- 
ing that the use of guano as a fertiliser was cer- 
tainly known nearly 300 years ago: 

“ Llevan los Indios de las Islas de Lobos Marinos 
mucho estiercol de aves para sus heredades, con que de 
esteril hazen la tierra fertil.” 

That is: The Indians take from the Lobos Marinos 
Islands a great deal of birds’ dung for their farms, 
with which they fertilise the barren land. 


ent proceeds to relate that the characteristics of 
guano are well described in the work alluded to, 
extracts illustrative of this, and the fact of the 
Lobos Islands being well known at that period, 
being furnished by P.C.S.S. These are exceed- 
ingly interesting, as showing the preposterous 
character of the American claims as first coun- 
tenanced by Mr. Webster, under the plea that 
they had been discovered by a subject of the 
United States only about twenty years ago. 

My principal object, however, in addressing 
you, is to notice the remarkable quotation from 
Cardanus, respecting “ Terra Britannica.” Pliny 
in his Natural History describes a substance called 
Marga (Marl), used in Gaul and Britain, of which 


| he further states that its fertilising effects endure 
| for eighty years, and that it was never known for 


With respect to the discoverer of these islands, | 


and also the name given to them—Lobos Marinos, 
sea-wolves —the following passage (dec. iii. lib. x. 
cap. vi.) affords tolerably clear evidence : 


“ Francisco Pizarro determined to pursue his dis- 


one man to marl his fields twice during his life- 
time. ‘The marl here alluded to by Pliny is not 
the ordinary red marl, for he describes it as con- 
taining kidney-shaped stones like flints, and the 
marl was of a dun colour; I have no doubt but 
this alludes to the phosphorite strata of the green 
sand, and is identical with the “ Terra Britannica” 
of Cardanus. Its fertilising and chemical qualities 
approach those of guano, and it would be singular 


| if it should prove on further inquiry that our 





phosphoric marls of the green sand were exported 
under the title of “Terra Britannica.” That the 
phosphoric marl of the green sand was extensively 


covery. . . and they discovered the port of Jangerara, | quarried (mined) centuries ago, has been proved 
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by the investigations of Professor Way and Mr. | R. L. A, for their notices of my request; but with 


Paine of Farnham, large open excavations having 
been discovered by these gentlemen, with trees of 
ancient growth flourishing therein. 
much obliged if your correspondent will favour 
me, through your columns, with the information 


I shall feel | 


whether a copy or translation of Cardanus can be | 


found in any of the London public libraries ? 
In the forthcoming November number of the 


Farmers’ Magazine, | have a paper on “ Top- | 


dressing soils with mineral substances,” in which 
the observations of Pliny here alluded to are 
quoted verbatim from Holland's translation. But 
in an unpublished essay on the same subject, 
which obtained a prize from the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, I quoted several addi- 
tional poncon by Pliny to the same effect. 


It would be a curious circumstance if further | 


inquiries should prove that England centuries ago 
supplied other parts of the world with fossil 

ano, and then abandoned its use at home, the 
atter circumstance doubtless owing to abusing its 
use, as is often done with lime and other calca- 
reous manures. Tuos. RowLanpson. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Eiebreis (Vol. vi., p.316.).—The proponents of 
“ Minor Queries” generally expect speedier replies 


respect to the real Lady-Day in harvest, I confess 
my desires remain unsatisfied. In Stow'’s Annals, 
1575, mention is made of two Lady-Days as oc- 
eurring about the 15th of August, and another in 
September. As the bequest connected with my 
inquiry was made in 1622, and intended for a 
parish in Middlesex, in which county the harvest 
1s in full gathering in August, I am induced to 
think that the Feast of the Assumption was tlie 
day meant by the donor. The charity being con- 
sidered as mixed up with popery, fell into disuse 
in the great rebellion in the reign of Charles L, 
and remained so for many years. I hope to be 
further obliged by the notice of some of your 
learned readers. H. Epwarps. 


Walter Haddon (Vol. vi., p. 317.) was sueces- 
sively Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Doe- 
tor of Civil Law and King’s Professor, in that 
faculty ; public orator, and Master of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and President of Magdalen 


| College, Oxford; died January 21, 1571-2, and 


than can be hoped for by those whose more com- | 


plex interrogations are classed in your excellent 
periodical under the head “ Queries.” The minor 


querists should therefore pay particular attention— | 


if they have not a done so—to the friendly | man, by Cornelius Jansen, and which Sir Joshua 


words of admonition which your acute correspon- 
dent C. Fornes gave to all of us in a recent Num- 
ber, on the subject of the urgent need of a plain 
reference as the accompaniment of every quotation. 
Intecer (the querist respecting “ Eiebreis”) 
uotes Sandys (7ravels, pp. 67, 68.), without men- 
tioning what edition he refers to: I turn to a copy 


at hand of Sandys’ Trarailes, sixth edition, 1658, | 


and find the passage “ into the same hue,” &c., in | 


page 35., running thus: 

“Into the same hue (but likely they naturally are 
so) do they die their eye-breis and eye-browes,” &c. 

It is quite certain that by eye-breis old Sandys 
meant eyelashes; for, in the preceding paragraph, 
he had referred to eyelids specifically. A ready 
clue to the general derivation of eye-breis and 
eye-browes is to be found in the Anglo-Saxon 
Eagan-bregh, -bruwa, -brew; but I apprehend 
that your philological correspondents will have 
great difficulty in settling whether any one or 
others of these terms belong more exclusively to 
the meaning of eyebrows than of eyelashes. 

Fraction. 


Lady Day in Harvest (Vol. vi., p. 350.). — Iam 


was buried in Christ Church, London. Mr. Harr 
will find some memorials of this eminent scholar in 
the Biographia Britannica, vol. iv. p.2458.; Lloyd's 
State Worthies, 8vo. 1670, p. 627.; Wood's Fasti, 
by Bliss, vol. i. col. 136.; Chalmers’s Biog. Dic- 
tionary, vol. xix. p. 11.; Fuller’s Worthies, by Nut- 
tall, vol. i. p. 206.; Dyer's History of Cambridge, 
vol, ii. p. 144. Joun I. Drepce. 


Sir Kenelm Dighy (Vol. vi., p. 174.).— A valu- 


able portrait of Kenelm Digby, when a young 


Reynolds is said to have considered one of the 
finest of this master in the kingdom, is in the pic- 
ture gallery at Althorp. A very beautiful en- 
graving of this portrait will be found in Dibdin’s 
Edes Althorpiane, vol. i. p. 265. In the same 
collection is a portrait of Lady Venetia Dighy after 
Vandyke. (See Vol. i., p. 269.) 

Joun I. Drevce. 


Official Costume of the Judges (Vol. vi., p. 223.). 
—I find the following note in my common-place 
book. Perhaps it may be of a little use to J. IL. ; 
but I am sorry I have not been able to verify or 
particularise more fully the reference : 


“ Serjeant-Counters, as they were anciently called,” 


says Sir Henry Chauncey, “ being clerks or religious 


men, being bound by their order to shave their heads, 
they were for decency allowed to cover their bald pates 
with a coif, which was a thin linen cover for the head, 
gathered together in the form of a skull-cap or helmet, 
by which the serjeants-at-law are known, who are of 
the highest degree in our law. -From the word coifa 
cometh the French word coife or coeffe, otherwise 
scoffion. These coifs were soon after turned into coifs 
of white silk ; whence these serjeant-counters or 


thankful to your correspondents P,A.F, and | pleaders were called serjeants of the coife, and every 
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serjeant was clothed in a long priest-like robe, with a 
cape about his shoulders furred with lamb-skin, and a 
hood with two labels upon it, a white coif of silk upon | 
his head, and party-coloured robes, that the people 
should show the greater respect as well to their per- 
sons as to their professions. The coif was made to re- 
semble a helmet, as signifying that, as helmetted 
soldiers ought to be bold in time of war, so ought 
these to be in their clients’ cause.”—From a Note by 
Strutt (Sazon Antiq.), taken from the Harl. MSS. 


J. R. M., M.A. 


Armorial Bearings of Cities and Towns (Vol.vi., 
p- 54.).—In Britannia Depicta, or Ogilby Improved, | 
a road-book publisked by Eman. Bowen, and 
printed by Thomas Bowles in 1720, there is (as | 
the title sets forth) A full and particular Descrip- | 
tion and Account of all the Cities, Borough Towns, 
Towns Corporate, §c., their Arms, §c. F. L. 


English Catholic Vicars Apostolic — Philip 
Ellis (Vol. vi., p. 125.). — A. S. A. will find some | 
further particulars relative to Father Philip Ellis 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1769, 
P: 328. There is also a small engraved portrait of 

im, by H. Meyer, published by Colburn, 1828. 
C.J. 


Ireland's Freedom from Reptiles (V ol. vi., p.42.). 
—It is so emphatically expressed in the old alli- | 
terative line: “Ubi nulla venena veniunt, nec | 
serpens serpit in herba.” And more at length in 
the description of the island by Hadrianus Junius | 
(De Jonghe in his native Low Dutch) : 

“ Tila ego sum Graiis olim glacialis Ierne 

Dicta, et Jasoniw puppis bene cognita nautis, 
Cui Deus, et melior rerum nascentium origo, 
Jus commune dedit cum Creta altrice Tonantis; 
Noxia ne nostris diffundant sibila in oris, 

{| Terrifice Creti tabo phorcynidos angues ; | 

Et forte illati compressis faucibus atris, 
Viroso pariter vitam cum sanguine ponunt.” 
Poemata, §c., Lugduni Batav., 1598, 8vo. 

Another versifier, but of Irish birth, in addition 
to this happy exemption, and allusion to Ireland's 
neighbourhood to a more powerful state, exclaims 
in rather contestable language : 

“ Genti tam infida, si non vicina fuisses, 
Non foret in toto faustior orbe locus.” 


J. R. (Cork.) 


Harvest Moon (Vol. vi., p. 271.).—In Olmsted's 
Mechanism of the Heavens, p. 169., are the follow- 
ing remarks : 


“About the time of the autumnal equinox, the 
moon, when near her full, rises about sunset a number 
of nights in succession: this occasions a remarkable 
number of brilliant moonlight evenings; and as this is 
in England the period of harvest, the phenomenon is 
called the harvest moon. The sun being then in Libra, 


and the moon, when full, being of course opposite to 
the sun, or in Aries; and moving eastwards, in or near 





the ecliptic, at the rate of about thirteen degrees per 
day, would descend but a small distance below the 
horizon for four or six days in succession ; that is, for 
two or three days before, and the same number of days 
after, the full ; and would, consequently, rise during 
all these evenings nearly at the same time, namely, a 
little before, or a little after, sunset, so as to afford a 
remarkable succession of fine moonlight evenings.” 


Your correspondent E. A. S. may find the same 
reasons in other astronomical works. 
Joun Axcor. 
Eldon Street, Sheffield. 


“Up, boys, and at them.”—Since sending a Query 
on these words, I have met with this extract from 
W. Jerdan’s Autobiography : 


“It was mooted whether the action to be imparted 


, to the Duke's statue should not represent the moment 


when his ery ‘ Up, boys, and at ’em !’ roused his troops 
to their last irresistible charge. * Up, boys, and at ‘em!’ 
replied the Duke: ‘I never could have said any such 
thing. I remember very well that I caused them to 
lie down for shelter behind a rising ground, and by 
that means saved many of their lives; but * Up, boys, 
and at ‘em |’ is all nonsense.” 


A. A.D. 


Gotch (Vol. vi., p. 326.).— As regards the 
derivation of the word gotch, there was a custom 
prevalent in my part of the country, amongst old 
families, particularly at Christmas, of having after 
supper a cup, mug, or jug of what was called gotch, 
being composed of ale, brandy, wine, sugar, nutmeg, 
with a well-browned toast at the bottom ; and there 
was generally kept for this purpose a cup, mug, or 


jug which was never used on any other occasion, 


and was called gotch cup: therefore, it is natural 


| to suppose that this very beverage may have 
| taken its name from the gotch, or jug, or cup 


which contained it. And supposing also that 


| gotch is the German term for the vessel, I have 


always understood that this potent drink was first 
introduced into this country on the advent of the 
Georges. 

This agreeable custom has fallen into general 
disuse since the period of late dinners and no 
suppers coming into fashion, as it was formerly 
used at the latter meal, after the manner of the 
loving cup at the Lord Mayor's dinners. 

For more than half a century I have possessed, 
as my father did before me, one of these gotch 
cups, holding about two quarts: and which is now, 
alas! comparatively useless, for it is kept as it 
were sacred to its original purpose, and never 
used for anything else. There certainly was a 
something excessively pleasant in passing the gotch 
cup round the table, putting every one in good 
humour ; insuring an easy nightcap, and a sweet 
repose. W. R. 


Surbiton, 
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Bare Cross (Vol. vi., p.245.).—As one instance 
of the occurrence of this name, I may mention that 
an open space just beyond the Eastgates of this 
town, and from whence four roads diverge, now 
called “the Haymarket,” and previously “ the 
Coal-hill,” was formerly designated the Bare-hill 
Cross. 

Entries respecting this locality are of frequent 
occurrence in our local records of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and, in accordance with 
that delightful and never-enough-to-be-envied 
freedom from the shackles of orthography which 
then prevailed, every man being his own dic- 
tionary, we find it appearing under the several 
forms of Barehill, Bearehill, Beerehill, Berehyll, 
Barwell, and Barrell Crosse. Here, however, un- 
like the locality mentioned by your correspondent 
Joun H. A., a stone cross formerly existed, as is 
evinced by entries in 1575-6 of the sale of the 
materials, and of “the old wood of the broken 
cage,” which either formed part of the cross or 
stood near it. A new cage was set up on the 


spot, by order of a Common Hall, in 1600; and | 


one out of several pairs of stocks, with which the 

town was provided “for the punishment of evil- 

doers,” stood here from an earlier period. 
Lenmentneneats. 


Waller Family (Vol. v., p. 619.).-—I am much 
obliged to Mr. L. K. Larxtya for his answer to 
my Query respecting Catherine Pope, afterwards 
om? Boteler ; but on looking at the pedigree of 
the Waller family as given in Lipscomb's Bucks, 
Pt. v. p. 182., I was astonished to find that, ac- 
cording to that authority, the poet’s grandfather's 
name was not Francis, as stated by Mr. Larrea. 
I also observed there was a discrepancy between 
the account given by Lipscomb and that of Arthur 
Collins, who says (English Peerage, vol. ii. p.316., 
ed. 1741) Edmond Brudenell, Esq., M.P. for co. 
Bucks, had issue Alice, sole daughter and heir, 
who “married Richard Waller, jun., Esq. of co. 
Kent, son and heir of that great warrior, &c., 
and was ancestor to that famous refiner of our 
English versification, Edmond Waller of Beacons- 
field, Esq.;" whereas in Lipscomb it will be seen 
Edmond Waller does not descend from that mar- 
riage at all. I think that if Mr. Larxine would 
be at the trouble of framing a corrected pedi- 
gree of the poet's ancestors, it would be very 
acceptable to your readers, who have now no 
means of testing and correcting Lipscomb. I 
need scarcely say the latter makes no mention of 
Lady Boteler. Tewars. 


Lord Stafford Mines, §c. (Vol. vi., p. 222.).— 
Bods will find the lines in “Lines to Alnwick 
Castle” (which, however, I have never seen in 
print), by Hallett or Hallard, an American author 
(I am quoting from memory, and forget the 
name). From allusions in the poem, it was writ- 


| 





ten before the Independence of Greece. The lines 
begin — 

“ Home of the Percy’s high-born race !” 
and proceed in a high strain till they come to a 
passage where the author breaks off from — 

“TI traced upon the chapel walls 

Each high heroic name, 

From him who once the red cross set 

Where now o’er mosque and minaret 

Glitter the Sultan’s crescent moons ;” 
and descends — 

“To him who, when a younger son, 

Fought for King George at Lexington ; 

A Major of Dragoons. 

That last half stanza it has dashed 

From my warm lip the sparkling cup; 

The light that o’er my eye-beam flashed, 

‘The power that bore my spirit up 

Above this bank-note world, is gone, 

And Alnwick’'s but a market town, 

And this, alas! is market day.” 

After some other lines, he proceeds : 
“°*Tis what our President, Monro, 

Has called an era of good feeling. 

The Highlander, the bitterest foe 

To modern laws, has felt their blow, 

Submitted to be taxed, and vote, 

And put on pantaloons and coat, 

And leave off cattle-stealing : 

Lord Stafford mines,” &c. 

The lines conclude with — 
“ You ask, if yet the Percy lives 

In the proud pomp of feudal state ? 

The present representatives 

Of Hotspur and his gentle Kate 

Are some half-dozen serving men 

In the drab coats of William Penn ; 

A chambermaid, whose large black eye 

And jetty hair, so long and curling, 

Spoke Nature's aris-to-cracy, 

And one half groom, half seneschal, 

Who bowed me through court, bower and hall, 

From donjon vault to turret wall, 

For ten and sixpence sterling.” 


J. H. L. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The good people of Worcestershire are indebted to 
Mr. Jabez Allies for a very handsome volume illustra- 
tive of the history of their native county, His book, 
which treats On the Ancient British, Roman, and Saxon 
Antiquities and Folk Lore of Worcestershire, has now 
reached a second edition; and, as Mr, Allies has em- 
bodied in this, not only the additions made by him:to 
the original work, but also several separate publications 
on points of folk-lore and legendary interest, few coun- 
ties can boast a more industriously or carefully com- 
piled history of what may be called its popular anti- 
quities, and of those remains which were formerly 
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designated British, Druidical, Roman, or Saxon, ac- 
cording to the peculiar theory which the writer, having 
himself adopted, lost no opportunity of imposing upon 
his readers. The work is very handsomely illustrated, 
and Mr. Allies acknowledges his obligations to the 
Archeological Institute and the Society of Antiquaries 
for permission to use the illustrations which had been 
engraved for their use. Both these learned bodies 
deserve credit for such acts of judicious liberality. 

The Editor of the Chronological New Testament an- 
nounces for publication on the Ist January, the first 
Part (containing Genesis) of the Chronological Old 
Testament, His object is to present to the public an 
interesting edition of the Scriptures, retaining the 
authorised version, but giving the variations of readings 
to be found in the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch, 
the Septuagint translation, the Vulgate, the Syriac, 
the Arabic, and the Chaldee Paraphrases, all hitherto 
accessible only to the learned few in the pages of Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot Bible ; and such other helps as the state 
of Biblical science admits of. 

The beauty of the vale of York, which the Chevalier 
Bunsen has pronounced “the most beautiful and 
romantic vale in the world, the vale of Normandy ex- 
cepted,” which has hitherto found no chronicler of its 
rich monuments of antiquity, has this reproach at length 
removed from it. Vallis Eboracensis, containing the 
History and Antiquities of Easingwold and its Neigh- 
bourhood, by ‘Thomas Gill— who appears most credit- 
ably in the double character of author and publisher,— 
is a most praiseworthy attempt to exhibit a topogra- 
phic view of Easingwold and its neighbourhood, and 
to rescue from obscurity the decaying relics of antiquity, 
abbeys, priories, castles, and encarmpments, with which 
it abounds. 

In Kensal Green rest the mortal remains of one of 
the kindliest spirits that ever breathed, poor Thomas 
Hood: but not astone marks their resting-place. We 
are glad, however, to learn, as we do from The Athe- 
neum, that a body of gentlemen, the members of the 
Whittington Club, have undertaken, as far as in them 
lies, to remove the national reproach that speaks from 
the undistinguished grave of Thomas Hood; and we 
hasten to bring this project under the notice of our 
readers, not doubting but there are many among them 
who will rejoice to help forward this fitting tribute to 
the memory of a quaint humorist and true poet, who 
had ever much meaning in his mirth, 

Booxs Receiven, — The Constitutional Nature of the 
Conrocations of the Church of England, with an Ap- 
pendix containing Archbishop Parker's Form for holding 
a Convocation. By the Rev. William Fraser, B.C.L, 
of Worcester College, Oxford. 
which is everywhere attached at the present moment 
to the great question of the revival of Convocation, will 
give additional interest to this well-timed and ably- 
written pamphlet.—An Address to the Members of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society, by William 
Jenks, D.D. Published by Order of the Society. We 
have here fresh evidence of the growing taste in 
America for historical research and genealogical inves- 
tigation, As such pursuits must exercise a beneficial 
influeng@ upon the natidnal character, and tend to 
strengthen the many bonds of union between the Old 
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| would probably be most welcome. 
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Country and the New, every well-wisher to the con- 
tinuance of such union must rejoice in their progress, 
— Mr. Bohn's contributions to cheap and good literature 
are this month extremely good. In his Clussical Li- 
brary he gives us a most interesting volume, The Greek 
Anthology literally translated into Prose, by George 
Burges, with the metrical versions of Bland, Merivale, 
and others, Inthe Standard Library we have the first 
volume of The Life and Correspondence of John Foster, 
edited by J. E. Ryland; and in the Scientific Library 
we have a reprint of Professor Whewell’s admirable 
Bridgewater Treatise, Astronomy and General Physics 
considered with reference to Natural Theology. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Lerrers or aN Otp Statesman To a Younc Parnce. 

Letrer To Davin Garaick, about 1770 to 1773. 

Lectures on Potiricat Patncreces. 

Tue Puitrosorser, in Three Conversations. 

Essay ON Pusiic Worsmip, Paraiorism, ano 
Reror. 

A Treatise on Epvecation. 

A Laturey on Unrversat 
Moratirty. 





Provects or 


PrincipLes or ReLiGion Anp 


All the above by Davin WitttaMs. 


Cravicero, Hisrorta pet Messico, 4 vols. 

Cravicero’s Hisrory or Mexico. Translated by Cullen. 2 vols. 
ito. Lond. 1787. % 

Hartenn Miscettany, Vol. VI., London, 1745; or the volume 
of any other edition which conta’ns the “ Vocacyon of Johan 
Ball to the Bishoprick of Osserie.” 

Brown's Anecpotes or Docs 

3ROWN'S ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 

Cratmers’ Works. Glasgow and London. 
Lectures on the Romans. 

Swirt’s Works (demy octavo, in 20 volumes). 
George Faulkner, 1772. 

Rerrospective Review. Vols. XV. & XVI. 

Avotruvs’ (J. L.) Essay, to prove Sir Walter Scott the author 
of Waverley. 

Lectures on tHe Eprisrte or Patt THe ApostLe To THE 
Romans. Vol. IV. 

Dinspace’'s Fortirtcation. 


Post 8vo. Vol. IV. 
Vol. XII. Dublin, 


*,* Letters, stating particulars and lowest 
to be sent to Me. Bett, Publisher o 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


rice, carriage free, 
“NOTES AND 





Notices ta Correspondents. 


Passages in Bingham.—Mxr. Ricnarp Bincuam offers his best 
thanks to Tyro for the information relative to Milletot’s work 
(see Vol. vi, p. 326. No. 153.), and would have been still further 
obliged if Tyro had revealed his own name and address. 

Epsom, Surrey. 

P. H.F. (Stroud) és thanked. The notices from the Ephemeris 
Will our Correspondent favour 


| us with a few specimens ? 


The great importance | 


C.G. A Tradesman’s Token, probably issued by one Frist. 
It has been returned. 

M. B. T. will probably find in the new edition ‘of Legomdec's 
Dictionnaire Breton-Fran¢ais et Francais-Breton, by Vilie- 
marqué, and Owen's Welsh Dictionary, al! he requires. M. A. 
Lower s Book on English Surnames wiil also supply some portion 


| of the information of which he is in search. 


PAMPHLETS RESPECTING IneLaNn.— Will I., who inquired re- 
specting these in our \st Vol., pp. 334-5., enable us to furnish 
another Correspondent with his address ? 

A.A. D. We wish"o print the paper, if possible| [lt is care- 
Sully set aside for that purpose. 

J.R.B. The Song of the Derby Ram kindly sent by this lady 
has been forwarded to the Correspondent who was in want of tt. 
Her other Reply in our next. 


“ Notes anp Queries” is published at noon on Friday, so that 


the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels 
and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
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8vo., price 21s. 


Sore ACCOUNT of DOMES- 
TIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 
from the Conquest to the end of the | hirteenth 
Century, with numerous Illustrations of Ex- 
isting Remains Head a a Drawings. By 
T. HUDSON TURN 

“What Horace W “* vole attempted, and what 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake has done for oil- 
painting — elucidated its history and traced its 
progress in England by means of the records 
of expenses and mandates of the successive 
Sovereigns of the realm — Mr. Hudson Turner 
has now achieved tor Domestic Architecture in 
this country during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

“The writer of the present volume ranks 
among the most intelligent of the craft, and 

rareful perusal of its contents will convince 
ler of the enormous amount of labour 
l on its minutest details, as well as the 
liserimninating judgment presiding over the 
general arrangement.” — Morning Chronicle. 

“The book of which the title is given above 
is one of the very few attempts that have 
made in this country to treat this inte resting zr 
subject in anything more than a superficial 
a 












Turner exhibits much learning and 
Be. h, and he has coo sequently laid before 
the reader much interesting information. It 
isa book that was wanted, and that affords us 
some relief from the mass of works on Eccle 
siastieal Architecture with which of late years 
we have been deluged. 
he work is well illustrated throughout 
with wood-engravings of the more interesting 
remains, and will prove a valuable addition to 
the antiquary's library.” — Literary Gazette. 

“It is as a text-book on the social comforts 
and condition of the Squires and Gentry of 
England during the twe ith and thirteenth cen- 
turies, that the leading value of Mr. Turner's 
present publication will be found to consist. 

“ Turner's handsomely-printed volume is 
profusely illustrated with careful woodcuts of 
all important existing remains, mace from 
drawings by Mr. Blore and Mr. Twopeny.”* — 
Athencrum. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, 


377. Strand, London 





Sones ; and 


&vo., price 12s, 
MANUAL OF ECCLESI- 

ASTICAL HISTORY, from ey: First to 
Twelfth Soatuey uy - y the Rev. 
FOULKES, , Fellow and Tutor of 
esus Colleg yg 

The main plan of the work has been bor- 
rowed from Spanheim, a learned, though cer- 
tainly not unbiassed, writer of the seventeenth 
century : the matter compiled from Spondanus 
and Spanheim, Mosheim and Fleury, Gieseler 
and Dellinger, and others, who have been used 
too often to be specified, unless when reference 
to them appeared desirable for the benefit of 
the reader. Yet I believe I have never once 
trusted to them on a oy involving contro- 
versy, without examining their authorities. 
The one object that I —_ had before me has 
been to condense facts, without either garbling 
or omitting any that should be noticed in a 
work like the present, and to give a fair and 
impartial view of the whole state of the case.— 
-reface. 


“ An epitomist of Church History has a task 
of no ordinary greatness. .. . He must combine 
the rich fac: Ities of condensation and analysis, 
@ judgment in the selection of matewials, and 
eoienees fi in the expression of opinions, with 
that most excellent gift of faith, so especially 
precious to Church historians, which implies 
& love for the Catholic cause, a reverence for 
its saintly champions, an abhorrence of the 
misdeeds which have defiled it, and a confi- 
dence that its ‘truth is great, and will pre- 












“ And among other qualifications which may 
justly be attributed to the author of the work 
before us, this last and highest is particularly 
observable. He writes in a spirit of manly 
feith, and is not afraid of facing * the horrors 
and ‘uncertairties,’ which, to use his own 
words, are to be found in Church history.”— 
From the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, May, 
1852, 

JOHN ay PARKER, Oxford; 

. Strand, London. 








and 





NEW EDITION OF BOWDLER'S FA- 
MILY SHAKSPEARE. 


In Volumes for the Pocket, Price Five Shillings 
On Saturday next will be published. in fep. Svo., 
irst Volume of a New Edition of 


YOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 


SPEARE. In which nothing is added 
to the Orizinal Text; but those Words and 
Expressions are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read aloud in a Family A 


New Edition, to be completed in Six Monthly 
Vclumes, price 5s. each 


“ We are of opinion that it requires nothing 
more than a notice to bring this very meri- 
torious publication into general circulation.” — 
Edin feview 


hnrgh 





LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
& LONGMANS. 


London : 


Foolseap 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


HE CALENDAR OF THE 

ANGLICAN CHURCH; illustrated 

with Brief Accounts of the Saints who have 

Churches dedicated in their Names, or whose 

mages are most frequently met with in Eng- 

land ; also the Early Christian and Medixval 
Symbols, and an Index of Emblems. 





“Tt is perhaps hardly necessary to observe, 
that this work is of an Arc! ogical, and not 
a Theological character. 1 Editor has not 
considered it his business to examine into the 
truth or falsehood of the legends of which he 
narrates the substance ; he j gives them merely 
as legends, and, in general, so much of them 
only as is necessary to explain why particular 
emblems were used with a particular Saint, or 
why Churches in a given locality are named 
after this or that Saint." — Preface. 











“ The latter part of the book, on the early 
Christian and medieval symbols, and on eccle- 
siastical emblems, is of great historical and 

architectural value. A copious Index of em- 
biems is added, as well as a general Index to 
volume with its numerous illustrations, 

work is an important contribution to 

English Archwology, especially in the depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical iconography.” —Literary 
Gazette, 


JOHUN HENRY PARKER, Oxford; and 
377. Strand, London. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 5s. in cloth. 


\YMPATHIES of the C ONTI- 
h NENT, or PROPOSALS for a NE 
REFORMATION. By JOHN BAPTIST 
VON HIRSCIER, D.D., Dean of the Metro- 
politan Church of Freiburg, Breisgau, and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Roman Catholic Uni- 
veewty of that C ransiated and edited 

Notes and Introduction by the Rev. 

XRTHU R CLEVELAND COXE, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, U.S. 


“ The following work will be found a noble 
apology for the position assumed by the Church 
of England in the sixteenth century, and for the 
practical reforms she then introduced into her 
cules; and worship. If the author is right, 
then the changes he so eloquently urges upon 
the present attention of his brethren ought 
to have been made three hundred years ago ; 
and the obstinate refusal of the Council of 
Trent to make such reforms in conformity 
with Scripture and Antiquity, throws the 
whole burthen of the sin of schism upon Rome, 
and not upon our Reformers. The value of 
such admissions must, of course, depend in a 
great measure upon the learning, the character, 
the position, and the influence of the author 
from whom they proceed. The writer believés, 
that questions as to these particulars ean be 
nest satisfactorily answered.” — Jntroduction 
by Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 


JOHN ae | PARKER, Guts and 
7. Strand, London 
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LIFE OF MARY QI N OF SCOTS. 





This day is published, Vol. ITT. of 


ISs_ AGNES STRICK- 
LAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS of 
SCOTL AND, containing the Commencement 
of the LIFE of MARY STUART. 
Embellished with a PORTRAIT, from the 
Original, in th ssion of the Marquis of 





Ailsa, at Culzean Castle. Post Svo., price 
10s. 6d. 
W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburch 


and London. 


36 r . 
YALPH’S SERMON PAPER, 
i This appre wed Paper is “y - ularly 
deserving the notice of the Clergy , from its 
particular form (each pare mnenenriog Si by9 
inches), it will contain more matter than the 
size in ordinary use; and, from the widt 

being narrower, is much more easy to read : 

adapted for expeditious writing with either the 
— or metallic pen; price Se. per ream. 


ample on application. 
ENVELOPE PAPER. — To 
address and 


identify the contents with the 
postmark, important in all business communi- 
cations ; it admits of three clear pages (each 
measuring 5) by 8 inches), for correspondence, 
it saves time and is more economical. Price 
9s. 6d. per ream. 


F. W. RALPT, Manufacturing Stationer, 
36. Throgmorton Street, Bank. 











\ TESTERN LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
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VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 
POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary diffic ulty in pay- 
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application to suspend the payment at interest, 
according to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 
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ARTHUR sc = THLE , M.A., F.R.A.S., 
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Now ready, price ‘oon 6d., Second nae 
with material additions, INDUSTRIA 
VESTMENT and EMIGRATI ON; ALY rf 
TREA gt - BENEFIT BUIL DING SO- 
CIETIE on the General Principles of 
Land ole exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societies, Butiding Companies, 
&c. With a Mathematical Appendix Sr Com- 





pan Interest and Life Assurance. AR- 
HUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., ~R. 7 to 
the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 


ment Street, 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


FINAL NOTICE 


RESPECTING 


THE MONOGRAPH EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE IN TWENTY FOLIO VOLUMES, 


EDITED BY 


J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, ESQ, F.S.A. 


Tx 
and the TEM 
Announcement. 


All the documents at Stratford-on- Avon, ¢ d with the Bi 4 
permitted fac-similes to be made from the important Shakespeare Manuscripts in h 
evidence in Warwickshire has resulted in the discovery of New and Important } 





ave been carefully recollated. 
possession ; while access to ne 


Jotices of the Poet. MR. FAIRHOLT has completed an engraving 


m= proverations for this Work are in a state of great forwardness, so that it is confidently expected the First Volume, containing the LIFE 
PEST, will be ready in March next,and that the remaining volumes will bg completed regularly in consonance with the Original 


Mr. Wheler has kindly 
w sources of documentary 


of the Monumental Effigy on a larger scale than has hitherto been attempted, and all local artistical sources have been once more explored by 


artist 


The original limit of one hundred and fifty copies will be most carefully observed, and all the engravings made for the work will be destroyed. 


The fulfilment of both these conditions will be attested by the autographs of the printers and artists attached to each copy. 
lasting commercial value of the work will be retained, and in all 
te ered. the original estimates of the expenditure will be considerably exceeded. 
subscription, but as, on due deliberation, this method was not tho 
fairly adopted towards those who have ‘already applied, the i 


notice 


robability greatly increased ; 


By these means, the 


but at Mo same time it is right to state that it is 
It was suggested to supply the probable deficiency by a gradua 

ht to be in sufficient accordance w ith th 

been relinquished as far as regards any copies applied fur previously to this 


¢ terms of the original prospectus to be 


MR. HALLIWELL would earnestly request the communication of any information, especially respecting the early quartos of Shakespeare, 


that can be obtained ; 
example, he offers 10¢ 
century, and is probably still preserve 


, ‘ r 
YHOTOGRAPHY IN THE 
OPEN AIR. —To be sold, by a Gentle- 
man unable to spare the time for out-door 
amusement, one of Archer's Fluid Lenses 
(recently purchased) for views 10 inches by 
& inches, eke for portraits 5 inches by 4 inches ; 
with a Mahogany Camera for taking pictures 
without the aid of a dark chamber, plate glass 
bath, ground focussing glass, gutta percha tray, 
very firm and portable tripod stand for camera, 
&ec. &c. Price of the whole, 19 guineas. May 
be seen at = W. F. SMITH'S, Chemist and 
Druggist, Keene's Row, Walworth Road. 
The owner Sill be happy to give instructions 
for practising the art if required. 


. ,T 
HOTOGRAPHIC ART.— 
GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS respect- 
fully invite Gentlemen practising, or about to 
take up this interesting art, either as an amuse- 
ment or profession, to pay a visit to their 
Establishment ; they will there find all the 
Apparatus and Materials requisite, together 
with such information as will enable them to 
p arate mr on the process best suited to their 
views, —Cameras, Stands, Pressure Frames, &c., 
with every improvement adapted for the Da- 
guerreotype, Calotype, Albumen, and Collodion 
processes — Turner's, Whatman's, Camson 
frere * y 


to Le Grey's process ; 

Paper prepared for the Camera, onl warranted 

= keep from ten to twenty days. — Superior 
‘yllodion, Pyrogallic Acid, and all other Pho- 

} = zraphic Chemicals prepared with the greatest 


care. 

Sole Agents for Voigtlander & Sons’ Photo- 
graphic Lenses for Portraits and Views. The 
quickness of action, combined with the 
sple ndid definition of the pictures produced by 
these Lenses, render them peculiarly adapted 


for the coming dark days of winter, and also | 


fi » P » where much de- 
peads upon rapic Specimens, 
consisting of Views, Portraits, Works of Art, 
and other objects, produced by different pro- 
cesses of the Photographic Art, constantly on 
view and for sale.— Lists of Voigtlander's 
Lenses forwarded on receipt of Card of Ad- 
dress ; and a general ~~ priced Cata- 
logue of Photographic Appara 

rials on receipt of Six Postage Stampe 


GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS, Foster Lane, | 
London. 


Any communications on sueh subjects, ad 
Hill, Surrey, would be carefully acknowledged. 


—<_ ate- 


and in cases where a purchase is allowable, he is willing to give a liberal price for any editions of literary importance. 
. for a-perfect copy of the First Edition (1594) of Titus Andronicus, a copy of which was certainly in existence during . last 
dressed to J.O. HALLIWELL, ESQ., Avenue Lodge, Br 


; 
RCHER’S PHOTOGRA.- | 
{4 PHIC CAMERA.—MR. ARCHER begs 
to inform those engaged in Photography, that 
his Camera, both folding and otherwise, for 
working the various Photographic Processes in 
the open air without the aid of any tent or dark 
chamber, can only be obtained of him, at his 
residence, 105. Great Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, Mr. A. having no Agent whatever for 
the sale of Cameras constructed on his princi- 
ples. Iodized Collodion 9d. per oz., and all 
Chemicals necessary in the Collodion Process. 
Practical Instruction given in the Art. 


FOL DING “CAMERA, for 


ii Field Operations, which requires no 

| Dark Chamber, measuring, when closed, 
Fae Lay =~ pe seen S the unde r- 

| signed ; where d ID AN- 
TANEOUS "TODIZED * COLL! LODION. and 
all the aipennie and pure Chemicals used in 
PHOTOGRA INSTRUCTION in 
every branch thereof. 

| J. B. HOCKIN and Co., Operative Chemists, 

289. Strand, London. 


1 ie * NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS.—Collodio- Iodide, 1s. per oz.— 
Pure Pyro-gallic Acid, 3s. per drachm— Acetic 
Acid for the glass processes, 8¢. per oz.— Acetic 
Acid (warranted to stand Nitrate of Silver), 
ls. per oz.—lodide of Potassium, Is. 6d. per oz. 
Every other preparation and material for Pho- 
tography. See Thornthwaite's Guide to Pho- 
| tography, Sth Edition, just published, 1s. each 
Part ; free by post, 2s. 6d. 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, 
Opticians, 123 and 121. Newgate Street, London. 





yy aan SKETCHES ; Second 
Series. By the Author of he Proposals 
for Christian Union.” 


“ The writer may well say that, though con- 

fined within narrow limits, it embraces the 

| most eventful period of Welsh history, since it 

treats, and very ably, of the Lords Marchers, 

Liywelyn ap Gry fy d, Edward I., and Edward 
of Caernarvon. Notes and Queries. 





London: JAMES DARLING, 8}. Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


| article of the very best desc 


| up, and a note, descriptive of the 
| required, will insure its being sent forthwith, 


Patentees, 18. 


For 


ixton 


y OURNING.—COURT, FA- 

MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. — 
The Proprietor of Taz Lonnon Genernat 
Mocantvna Warenovuse begs respectfully a 


| remind families whose bereavements compe! 


them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every 
scription, requisite 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may be 


| at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 


Esti ares ror Servants’ Movantno, afford- 
ing a great saving to families, are furnished 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced 
assistants (including dressmakers and milli- 
ners), enables them to suggest or supply every 
necessary for the occasion, and suited to any 


| grade or condition of the community. Wroows* 


t made 
ourning 


anp Famity Movnwine is always ke 


either in Town or into the Country, and on 
most Reasonable Terms. 


W.C. JAY, 247—249. Regent Street. 


G UTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
¥ —Manyi inquiries having been made as 
to the durability of this tubing, the Gutta 
Percha Company have pleasure in drawing 


| attention to the following letter, received from 


Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of Bed- 
ford :— 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, 
Jan 10, 1852. 
“ In answer to your inquiries respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find 
that the water has not affected it in the least, 


| although it will eat lead through in two years ; 


we have adopted it largely on account of being 

cheaper than lead, much easier fixed, anda 
more perfect job. 

“ Yours, &c. C. HACKER.” 

N.B. The Company's Illustrated Circulars, 


containing instructions to plumbers for joining 
tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be forw 


| the receipt of three postage stamps. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
w -Road, City Road, Lon- 


on. 
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